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"With four billion 
customers and the world's 
biggest inventory, it's a 
wonder I'm out the door 
on time each Christmas Eve. 

"But this year, I'll have 
time to spare. That's 
because I've got Clout— 
the new software program 
from Microrim* that lets 
me conveniently get at 
information from every 
department in my company 

"How conveniently? By 



letting me ask questions of to oversee manufacturing 
my personal computer in plants all over the world, 
my own words. Just like And at each facility they 
I'm talking to you now' keep track of their work by 

using the leading 
productivity pack- 



"IT WRAPS UP 
FILES FROM 
LOTUS 1-2-3: 

PFS:FILE: 
DBASE Ii: OUR 
MAINFRAMES 
AND MORE." 

"Besides the 
shop up here at 
the Pole, I have 




ages on the market 
today Including 
Microrim's own 
R:base™ DBMS 
software. 

"In the past, it 
used to be near 
impossible to pull 



ER OF THE WORLD'S 
LLSHALLTOGEnHER 




information together from 
different sources, without 
re-entering every bit of the 
data. But the new Clout 
talces data files directly 
from these programs— plus 
ASCII, DII^andSYLK files, 
too. So I can get informa- 
tion from other PCs by 
sharing floppy disks. Or 
being part of a LAN. Clout 
can even read files which 
have been transmitted 
from the company main- 




frame or another PC. 

"Anytime 1 have a 
question, all I have to 
do is ask. Clout will 
scan up to forty of 
these files automat- 
ically cross-refer- 
ence five simul- 
taneously and 
there's my answer. 
I don't have to 
know exactly 
how the data 
is organized. 
Or even in 
which file it's 
stored." 

"'WHICH WAREHOUSES 

SHIPPED MORE 
RED AND GREEN ARGYLE 
SOCKS THAN PLANNED?' " 

"Try typing that into any 
software package you know. 
Using exactly those words. 
Likely all you'll get is a 
blank stare from the screen. 

"But with Clout, 1 get 
a clean, crisp list. No 
computer jargon. No need 
to check it twice. Just 
straightforward answers. 

"1 also use Clout on 
the corporation's financial 
files. For example, my elves 
enjoy a well-deserved 
bonus as much as the 
next elf. So 1 entered, 
'Which departments were 
over quota last quarter?' 
I was happy to find that 



there were plenty But 
they were even happier 
to get the bonus." 

"BEAT 
THE CHRISTMAS 
RUSH. GET A 
DEMO TODAY." 

"Want to see how 
easy it is to pull 
your business to- 
gether? For only 
$14.95 (plus shipping) 
Microrim will send 
you a demo/tutorial 
of Clout. Just call 
1-800-547-4000, 
Dept. 910. In 
Oregon, or outside the U.S., 
call 1-503-684-3000, Dept. 
910. Or drop by your 
nearest software store. 

"It could be the best pres- 
ent you'll ever give yourself." 




CLOUT 

FROM MICRORIM" 

Requires 25t>K ol rnemiiiy. Runs un MS [X_)S and PC DOS 
operating systems. Hard (iisk recommended. 
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Why people choose an IBM PC in the first place 
is why people want IBM service... in the first place. 



After all. who knows your IBM Pereonal 
Computer better than we do? 

That's why we offer an IBM maintenance 
agreement for every member of the Pei'sonal 
G)mputer family. It s just another example 
of blue chip service from IBM. 

An IBM maintenance agreement for your 
PC components comes with the choice of service 
plan that's best for you— at the price that's 
best for you. 

Many customers enjoy the convenience and 
low cost of our carry-in service. That's where 
we exchange a PC display, for example, at any 
of our Service/Exchange Centers. 



And for those customers who prefer it, we 
offer IBM on-site service, where a service repre- 
sentative comes when you call. 

No matter which you choose for your PC, 
an IBM maintenance agreement offers you fast, 
effective service. 

Quality. Speed. Commitment. That's why 
an IBM maintenance agreement means blue 
chip service. To find out more about the 
specific service offerings available for your PC, 
call! 800 IBM-2468. Ext. 586 
and ask for PC Maintenance. _ _ 



Blue chip service from 
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Wayne J. Erickson, Geoffrey von 
Limbach, and Colin Miller of 
Microrim (cover) know that selling 
the idea of natural language for 
computers isn't easy. But they are 
confident their universal version of 
Clout can create consumer 
appetite for natural language. 



Ron Brown, president of the 
revamped Osborne Computer 
Corp., is hoping the Vixen, an 
Osborne 1 compatible with 
bundled software, will revive the 
company. Osborne plans to reward 
its foul-weather friends by making 
the units available first to Osborne 
users groups. 

In the USSR, the government is 
taking steps to permit more access 
to personal computers, including a 
15-year plan to teach students the 
use of a Soviet-made computer. 
Still, some Soviet Union watchers 
see philosophical and technological 
problems ahead. 
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UpYour 



■ Emerald System's new 60MByte 
V-t " cartridge tape subsystem is the 
perfect answer to faster processing of 
your PC ATs larger, more numerous 
data files. 

Forget about keeping track of 
expensive floppies. Because tfiis 
internal upgraded kit has everything 
you need, including BRU™, Emerald's 
unique Backup and Restore Utility™ 

BRU works as your personal 
librarian, helping you to retire and 
track files for archival storage and 
enabling you to safely and easily 
transfer files between your Emerald or 
IBM hard disk and floppies and 
Emerald's y4 " tape cartridge. 

MORE RELIABLE 

Our BRU-equipped tape drive pro- 
tects your valuable data and helps 
assure timely access. All data written 
to tape is checked, and all write errors 
are corrected automatically 

Even if your AT floppy or disk drive 
is non-operational, you can still load 
files directly from tape. Media inter- 
changeability with other machines 
also running BRU assures you easy 
access to your valuable data even if 
your machine is not operating. And 
our cartridges also allow you to dis- 
tribute data files that don't fit on 
floppies. 

MORE CONVENIENT 

Do multiple volume backup from 
your IBM or Emerald hard disk or 
floppies on one data cartridge. And 
with a utility such as ProKey™, your 
backup procedure can be fully auto- 
mated. BRU options invoked from the 
DOS command line or from a conven- 
ient menu gives you these choices: 

■ Backup an entire physical disk. 

■ Backup a logical volume. 

■ Backup entire DOS directories. 

■ Backup files by name (wild card 
allowed). 

■ Backup files by DOS date and time 
stamp. 




SVST6MS CORPORRTION 





COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTION 
-AVAILABLE NOW! 

Emerald Systems Corporation. The 
complete hard disk and tape backup 
solution for builders of desktop com- 
puter systems. 

So up your AT, your XT, your PC, or 
your PC compatible system . . . with 
Emerald Systems' mainframe storage 
for micros Call (619) 270-1994 for 
more information and the name of 
the dealer nearest you. 



■ And you can forget 
about file sizes. Emerald's BRU 
automatically breaks 
up files that are longer than the tape. 
Restoring files from tape involves 
options essentially the reverse 
of backup. 
MORE ECONOMICAL 
Emerald's 60 MByte tape cartridge 
gives you 50 times more storage 
capacity, yet costs less than 1/5 that of 
new high-capacity floppies. And for as 
little as $65 per MBYte you can install 

Pour hard disk kit in your PC/AT 
chassis. Emerald Systems' 
internal 40, 65, 140, 280 MByte 
^ hard disk AT upgrade kit is also 
y 30% faster than IBM's. 

And our hard disk cache 
feature makes retrieval speed of 
selective files 100 times faster. 
This hard disk caching feature 
keeps often- used files 
available in memory at 
microspeed access time. And you 
can partition our disks into 1 to 24 
volumes, with up to 240 MBytes per 

volume. 

You may not need 280 MBytes 
today But if you need to share disk 
storage in your LAN or expand your 
database without being limited by 
DOS to 32 MBytes, you need Emerald 
Systems' technology today 

SUPPORTS ALL 
MAJOR OPERATING SYSTEMS 
&LANS 

Emerald's subsystems support 
DOS 2.0/2.1. /3.0, QNX, PC/IX, 
UCSDp System, and XENIX (when 
available). Also, all fully compatible 
LAN's including 3 COM, PC-NET, X- 
NET NOVELL, and IBM's version of 
SYTEK's LAN (when available). 



4901 Morena Blvd. 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(619) 270-1994 
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LETTERS 



NOT A SMALL PRICE 



Loyd Case Jr. ("A small price," 
Viewpoint, October 22, 1984) must be 
kidding. To call breaking into data files at 
NASA, TRW, and similar institutions 
"youthful curiosity" is absurd. What these 
particular hackers did was out and out 
criminal. Perhaps if they accessed the 
database, looked around, and exited, then 1 
would say it was curiosity. These curious 
youths, however, left cute messages and 
made some file changes. That's no longer 
innocent; it's malicious and deliberate. 

1 don't favor sending these kids to 
Devil's Island, but society must make an 
example of some types of behavior to dis- 
courage others from following a similar 
path. 

Robert Peritz 
BroHxmUe,NY 

NOT THEIR FAULT 

I don't think teenagers are getting out 
of control with their computers and 
modems. Companies such as NASA and 
TRW hire people to secure their comput- 
ers against these things. .\ computer can't 
be totally secure, but such firms can make 
break-ins difficult. If a teenager does get 
in, I don't tliink it's all his fault. 

It's not ri^t to break into a company's 
computer, but a system shouldn't be 
totally vulnerable. 

Jim Cottrell 
Houghton, MI 



While I have some sympathy for Rick 
Cook ("Cheers for shakeout," Viewpoint, 
September 24, 1984), he was lucky. His 
experience does not necessarily represent 
what has happened to many computer or 
television repair shop customers. He could 
have been told that he needed a new 
motherboard for $800 or so. Many 
computer repair shops will not try to 
reidace soldered-in components because 
the chance of losing the fragile printed 
circuits is great. 

Computer repair is more complex than 
television repair, yet TV shops have a 
rqHitation for diarging hi|^ prices be- 
cause average repairs are so complex. 
How can we expect better from the more 
complex and untrained omiputer repair 
industry? 

1 recently returned a month-old floppy 
drive controller to the manufacturer for 
warranty repam After a month the 

manufacturer returned it unrepaired. 
Many phone calls later, the customer 
service person admitted that he could not 
fix it and did not have a replacement 
because the firm was in the midst of 
licensing another manufacturer to make it. 



I have since repaired the controller but 

probably could have bought five new ones 
if my time were charged at the going 
repair rates. 

Rt^rt Farmer 
Boulder. CO 

7,000 PROGRAMMERS? 

I just came across a copy of InfoWorid, 
August 27, 1984, and was reminded of the 

laugh my colleagues and I had reading John 
C. Dvorak's columm "IBM keeps on 
rolling." I've never read anything more 
absurd in my life! 

I work at the Bailey Avenue facility 
that Dvorak claims is packed with 7,000 
IBM programmers. Unless they are 
packed inside the return-air ducts or 
someplace, there's no way that many 
people work here! 

R.A. Davis 
San Jose. CA 

MAC TOOLS 

John Dvorak is absolutely on track in 
his October 15, 1984, column about third- 
party software support ("Formula for 
hardware success"). Unfortunately, it may 
be the downfall of the Macintosh. Al- 
though Apple has been courting third- 
party software vendors vigorously, the 
Mac is so complicated inside that writing a 
program for it is radically more difficult 
than doing so for an Apple II or IBM PC. 
The pros are having trouble doing it, even 
with Apple's help (witness the lateness of 
applications); the hobbyists haven't got a 
chance. 

What we need are some good tools — 
decent resident language compilers would 
help, but they aren't enough to get a 
handle on the task. We need a good way to 
buiM windows with kons and menus 
connected to the awrfication code so it 
works right. Hmmm . . . I'm a toolmaker; 
maybe I shouhl get busy. 

Tom Pittman 
San Jose. CA 

DATABASE LIMITATIONS 

It is nice to see that some people who 
seriously use commercial electronic 
sources of information are starting to 
realize that such services have their 

limitations (Tech Street, October 22, 
1984). This should, however, be placed in 
the context of their advantages. Many in 
the information industry recognize 
databases for what they are: a new med- 
ium that handles some types of informa- 
tion better — and some worse — than 
other media, such as books and magazines. 

It is the user who thinks computerized 
information is more accurate. It is the user 
who thinks searchk^ databases can substi- 
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tuted for other types of research. It is the 

user who thinks searching databases is so 
easy that training is unnecessary. 

To John Gantz in particular, I say: 
Don't worry about "useless information in 
electronic form." It is too costly to 
maintain. In the last three months. 72 
databases have been dropped (according 
to Cuadra Associates). The number of 
databases continues to grow (180 in the 
same period), but (»ily those most appro- 
priate to that medium will survive. Go to 
an expert if you want to know what this 
means. Information in any form is only as 
valuable as the person who knows how to 
use it 

Maurwn Corcoran, President 
Online Connection Inc. 
Gainesville, FL 

SCRIPSIT USERS FAITHFUl 

I found one letter on "Radio Shack's 

image" in the October 1, 1984. issue most 
amusing. When I wrote Scripsit in 1979, it 
was never intended to compete against 
Wordstar, yet Scripsit users remain faith- 
ful despite numerous advances in the state 
of the art since then. I am flattered that 
this program, which was supposed to do 
Electric Pencil one better, should even be 
compared to a program as powerful as 
Wwdstar. But I can compare as well as the 
letter writer can. Although the implemen- 
tation of headings and footings is not one 
of Scripsit's strong points, does Wordstar 
allow multiple line headings and footings? 

As far as "innovative products," which 
the letter writer seems to think Radio 
Shack lacks, my design for Model II Scrip- 
sit was the first word processor on the 
personal computer market to include user- 
defined function keys (which Wordstar still 
does Avithout); my Superscripsit was the 
first to support true proportional spadng 
(about which Wordstar users still only 
dream); and Radio Shack was the first 
major computer manufacturer to support 
the 68000 microprocessor and offer a 
multiuser system. 

To make a fair comparison, I suggest 
trying the version of Scripsit that I 
originally designed for Radio Shack's 
Model II. Or, for an even more powerful 
system, check out the Model 16 version 
(designed by Tandy's competent word 
processing programming team). As usual, 
utility is in the eye of the beholder, but I do 
not think Radio Shack is wanting in word 
processing. 

Samuel A. Solomon 
San Fntnciseo, CA 

DISK DRIVE 

I enjoyed Rich Tennant's cartoon about 
the computerized house in your October 
22, 1984, issue. It reminds me of my first 



night with my new Rana drive for my 
Apple II. I was excited and showed 
everyone but my 2-year-old all the neat 
things it did. The next morning when 1 
came back to the machine, 1 tried to insert 
a disk and cotildn't. My 2-year-oW came up 
and told me he enjoyed the new garage, 
into which he had driven two Matchbox 
cars. 

Alan Creutz 
San Di^o, CA 

INFOWORLD ON NEXIS 

In your September 3, 1984, issue, you 
reported that InfoWorld is now on-line 

through Mead Data Central's Nexis ser- 
vice. You also say that Nexis is accessible 
through "special" terminals and the IBM 

PC only. 

As you have previously reported else- 
where in your publication, however, Mead 
Data Central's information retrieval ser- 
vices are also available through the IBM 
3270 PC, Portable PC, Displaywriter, and 
3101 terminal; the AT&T Personal Com- 
puter; TeleVideo 950; the Wang Profes- 
sional Computer; Apple IH; and Xerox 
820-11. 

Software will be available imminently 
as well for the Apple Macintosh, Apple 11c 
Portable, and Apple lie. Other micros are 
expected to gain access soon. 

As public relations counsel to Mead 
Data Central, our firm wants your readers 
to know the many ways they can access 
Nexis, Lexis, and other Mead Data Central 
services. 

Andrea Axelrod 
Jeff coat Sckoen A Morrril Inc. 

New York. NY 



CLARIFICATIONS 

Our response to an October 8, 1984, 

letter to the editor ("Magazine shakeout") 
said it had not been determined how 
subscription obligations would be met for 
several magazines no longer published. 
Ted Leonsis, editor and publisher of List, 
says "we have offered all of our subscrib- 
ers a prorata rdimd, the option to fulfill 
their subscriptions with the List business 
software directories, or the monthly 
maga2ane Management Technob^." 

"Ask Mr. Science," a radio program 

mentioned in the November 5, 1984, 
People column, is a feature of American 
PuUic Radio. 



Please write to Letters. bfoWwld, 1060 
Marsk Road, Suite C-200, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025 (CompuServe: 76703,617 or 

The Source: TCX939). Include your 
name, address, and daytime telephone 
number. Letters selected for publication 

will he cditrd for lrnt;th and rhiritv 
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VIEWPOINT 



JADED MEMORY 



BY ARTHUR SALSBERG 

Contributor 



Judging from "Solomon's Memory," 
the Digital Deli book excerpt pub- 
lished in InfoWorld, October 15, 
1984, Les Solomon's "memory" is jaded. 

He gives the impression that he made 
MITS president, Ed Roberts, aware of 
Intel's 8008 central processor unit in 
1974. In a recent interview in Modern 
Electronics magazine, Roberts stated that 
he looked at the chip in 1973 and 
concluded that it wasn't powerful enough. 
He started examining the newer 8080 in 
1974. 

Solomon notes that the MITS Altair 
computer was ready that summer (1974), 
around the time that the 8008 CPU-based 
computer project was published. It wasn't! 
In the aforementioned interview, Roberts 
advised that the Altair bus, which became 
the S-lOO/IEEE-696, was not designed 
until around October 1974. A prototype 
was not ready until very late fall, barely 
making the deadline for a January 1975 
issue cover story on the Altair. 

Solomon implies that he was the sole 
catalyst in bringing the Altair computer to 
publication in a major magazine, as well as 
playing a part in the computer's develop- 
ment. This is not true. The idea for 
seeking out a computer for hobbyists 
started when I read a manuscript submit- 
ted by Don Lancaster around January 
1974. It described plans to build an ASCII 
keyboard and encoder for less than $40. I 
wondered if the main part of a small 
computer could be made available at a 
similarly reduced cost. Discussing this 
with Solomon, I directed him to scout 
around to see if someone could develop 
this as a kit, while I would do the same. 

We gathered computer proposals and 
articles, but none was satisfactory. In- 
stead, I planned to publish a computer 
trainer proposed by a software consultant, 
Jerry Ogden, until the right one came 
along. Near the beginning of summer 
1974, 1 think, Radio-Electronics featured 
a computer project that used an 8008 
CPU. It took away our thunder, I felt. 

I showed the article to Solomon, who 
was not at all aware of its existence 
(though he implies in the excerpt that he 

Arthur Salsberg is editor and associate 
publisher o/ Modern Electronics. 



knew about its preparation and alerted 
Roberts to it). I also showed him a major 
article about Intel's more powerful 8080 
CPU and indicated that we should try to 
get a computer built around this chip. 

We ticked off all the prospects we 
contacted and some that we should. "Isn't 
there anyone else?" I asked. Solomon then 
casually mentioned that Roberts was 
working on a computer, but that he was 
not near completing it. I quickly instructed 
Solomon to telephone Roberts and to 
dangle a cover story on the computer if he 
could make our deadline and if the 
computer was sufficiently powerful. I also 
told Solomon to tell Roberts that he must 
include an attractive cabinet with the kit 
because this would make it more appealing 
to readers. 

Solomon returned to my office later 
and excitedly told me that Roberts said he 
could make the deadline. He barely did, 
making history with it. 

The excerpt indicates that I said I 
would go along with him on publishing a 
construction article on a microcomputer, 
quoting me as saying, "Heaven only knows 
who will build one!" This is fiction. As the 
generator of the whole concept, I certainly 
did not require any persuasion to publish 
such an article. Furthermore, I would not 
have published a construction project that 
I thought few people would find attractive 
enough to build. Interestingly, I learned 
only recently that Solomon had expressed 
to Roberts the basic sentiment attributed 
to me, which terrified Roberts because he 
was taking this risk with the help of a large 
bank loan. So drawing on my Army 
psychological warfare experience, I'd call 
Solomon's quote transference. 

On the naming of Altair for the 
computer, it is my understanding that it 
was suggested by John McVeigh, a staff 
editor, during a meeting with two other 
staff editors, Solomon and Al Burawa, the 
latter now managing editor of Modern 
Electronics magazine, who confirms this. 
Solomon weaves a nice story about his 
daughter's naming the machine while 
watching "Star Trek," but it seems that 
this is just a story. 

It's regrettable that Solomon's self- 
aggrandizing is distorting the historical 
beginnings of the small-computer indus- 
try. He was a participant, of course, but his 
embellishments will lead later writers to 
misrepresent what really happened. □ 



PC 

SOFTMRE 
SALE! 



WE'LL MATCH PRICES ON MOST PRODUCTS 



LOTUS 1-2-3/ 
SYMPHONY 
$309/$42o 

dBASE II/III 
$279/$375 

WORDSTAR 
PROF PACK 
$275 

CROSSTALK 
$99 



FRAMEWORK 
$375 

EASYWRITERII 

SYSTEM 

$1S5 

PRO KEY 
$87 

HAYES 

SMARTMODEMS 

1200/1200B 

$489/$409 



LOOK AT THESE 
SPECIAL PRICES! 

ATI Training Power CALL 

AST Products CALL 

Crosstalk $ 99 

dBase II/III $279/$375 

EasyWriter II System $185 

Hayes 1200/1200B $489/$409 

lUS Accounting CALL 

Lotus 1-2-3/Symphony $309/$425 

MicroPro Products CALL 

Microsoft Products CALL 

Multimate $265 

Norton Utilities $ 59 

PFS Products CALL 

ProKey $ 87 

Quadram Products CALL 

RBase4000 $289 

SuperCalc2/3 $149/$199 

Volkswriter Deluxe $175 

Wordstar $209 

Wordstar Prof. Package $275 

All Other Products/Diskettes CALL 



To order: 

Call TOLL-FREE: 
800-227-4780 or 415-845-2651 

Or write: 

ECONOMY SOFTWARE 

2040 Polk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94109 



ECONOMY 

SOFTWARE 



□ We guarantee our products against 
manufacturer's defects. 

□ Quantity discounts available. We are 
experienced with Corporate accounts. 

□ No surcharge added for charge cards. No 
charges until products are shipped. 

□ Purchase orders accepted. 

□ Call for shipping charges. 

□ Prices subject to change. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



John Barry 

ALTERED EGOS 




The Second Self 

By Sherry Turkic 

Simon & Schuster, $17.95 

In The Second Self: Computers and the 
Human Spirit, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology sociologist/psy- 
chologist Sherry Turkic implies that 
computers will become some sort of 
pandemic alter ego. People will be differ- 
entiated by their computer Weltanschau- 
ung: Some will take a "hard" approach; 
others will favor a "soft" approach. 

The "hards" want to be in control of 
their computing, while the "softs" prefer a 
more intuitive, impressionistic approach. 
Essentially, the former tend to view 
humans as being like computers. The 
latter think of computer operations as 
reflecting human thought processes. 

After much beating around the cogni- 
tive coppice, Turkic, on page 166, ac- 
knowledges that some individuals "see 
[computers] merely 'as a tool' and assimi- 
late them into their nine-to-five lives." 

Four pages earlier, Turkic proclaims: 
"Whether or not computer scientists ever 
create an artificial intelligence that can 
think like a person, computers change the 
way people think — especially about 
themselves." 

That's a provocative pronouncement 
— one to which a reader should adhere to 
be an unabashed supporter of this book — 
but how valid is it? 

Turkic contrasts computers with TV 
because, superficially, they resemble each 
other. Both provide information and 
images on a screen. The difference, 
however, is that TV necessitates nothing 
more than a vegetative state. Computers, 
on the other hand, require involvement. 
(This dichotomy sounds like Marshall 
McLuhan redux.) 

A comparison of computers to TV is 
appropriate in a discussion of technologi- 
cally altered states. With the possible 



exception of successful network program- 
ming executives, most of us will have to 
conclude that, for the most part, TV — 
the network variety — has become a 
purveyor of passive pabulum. We can only 
hope that if Turkle's assertion about 
computers' influence on cognition proves 
to be universally demonstrable, computers 
won't take us down the benighted path on 
which TV has led us. 

Wc are potentially less likely to view 
computers "merely as tools" because 
computers give the outward appearance of 
being able to replicate human thought 
processes, i.e., to think. 

Turkic begins her exploration of this 
metaphysical thicket with thoughts of 



Turkle implies that 
computers will 
become some sort 
of alter ego. 



"child philosophers," a concept of psychol- 
ogist Jean Piaget, on whose work much of 
Turkle's book seems to hinge. 

After nearly half a t)ook's worth of kids' 
concepts of and reactions to computers, a 
reader more attuned to W.C. Fields than 
to data fields might be tempted to 
comment: "Children should be seen but 
not heard from so extensively in this 
book." But, as the author points out, 
exposure to computers has become a part 
of childhood; many children are more 
comfortable with computer use than their 
parents are. 

Today's children will eventually be- 
come tomorrow's adults, and their early 
exposure to computers may well have a 
profound impact on the way they shape 
society. In light of this eventuality, 
Turkle's extensive examination of children 
and the way they view computers is 
warranted. 

As a psychologist, Turkle takes a 
developmental view of children's concerns 
vis-a-vis computers. "The concerns of the 
youngest children were metaphysical" — 
e.g., are computers alive? 

"At 8, 9, and 10 years old, children are 



preoccupied not by metaphysics but by the 
need to master. . . . [Their] primary inter- 
est in computers is in what they can do 
with them. 

"With adolescence, there is a return to 
reflection, but this time reflection is 
insistently about the self." Then on to the 
"second self," two manifestations of which 
are obsessive-compulsive behavior (hack- 
erism) and artificial intelligence aspira- 
tions. 

In Turkle's view, these two camps are 
diametrically opposed, at least in the eyes 
of the hackers. The artificial intelligence 
crew, according to the hackers, is merely 
technicians out to solve the problem. 
Hackers love programming for its own 
sake. 

Is a computer destined to become your 
alter ego? The Second Self strongly 
implies so. Yet even though Turkle spent 
six years on research and field work for 
this book, her conclusions, provocative as 
they may be, are still largely speculative. 
It's still too early to tell about the ultimate 
impact of computers on cognition or 
metaphysics. That they will continue to 
affect the way we think and act is 
undeniable. As Turkle points out, some 
f)eople — through a need to anthropomor- 
phize computers or for whatever reasons 

— pepper everyday speech with computer 
jargon. An example: A professor refers to 
a lecture as "hardwired," meaning that he 
can give it by rote. 

Turkle's own academic bent shows up 
in her occasional repetitiveness and her 
prose, which is not exactly a paradigm of 
stylistic panache. Ironically, she steers 
clear of the customary academic pitfall — 
logorrhea — and uses a utilitarian, though 
laconic, style. 

The Second Selfis a "crossover" book 

— a general interest work with a 
noticeable textbook influence. Whether 
you're prepared to accept all of Turkle's 
theses, her book is an exhaustive* and 
provocative, though speculative, examina- 
tion of the effects of computers on humans 

— and vice versa. □ 

* The Second Self is loaded with footnotes. 
Because of this extensive annotation, the book 
is as valuable as a reference to further reading 
as it is in its own right. In fact, some referenced 
works on psychology, thought pr(x:esses, child 
development, and other areas look as though 
they may be more intriguing than The Second 
Sf//itself. 
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This One Disk Can Clear Your Desk. 





O- 




R Office Manager Will Clear The Clutter In Ten Days. 

Or Your Money Back. 




At long last. Freedom from the 
mundane. From the tyranny of 
memory. From the daily inconve- 
niences of desktop war. Somehow 
you always knew you were above 
all that. And now you are. 

If you use an IBM PC", XT'", 
Jr'", AT'" or hardware compati- 
ble*, super fast R Office Mana- 
ger'" will dramat- 
ically improve 
desk bound m 
productivity 
and rid you t 
of unwanted ^ 
clutter. 

Rolodex'" By RAM. 

Now, put anything into com- 
puter memory you would on 
Rolodex. Up to 8,000 names and 
addresses on disk (up to 300 
entries per alpha letter). Finger 

quick access to 
key peo- 
ple, places 
and pros- 
pects. You can 
even generate 
mailing labels from 
our Rolodex. 

Get Time On Your Side. 

Forget about that unwieldy 
appointment book and desk calen- 
dar. Our Daily Scheduler keeps for- 
gettable events on instant recall. 
Set meetings automatically within a 
multi-user system. And our 




Calendar gives you current time 
and month-by-month scroll 
display. 

Number Perfect. 
Letter Perfect. 

Our Calculator allows you to 
perform math functions without 
leaving your screen. And with 
our To Do List 
(electronic * 





notepad) 
keep daily 
track of 
important 
tasks. 
You 
can 

conveniently 
add, delete, change or 
print any item on your list. 

I 

TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 

A FREE copy of the book "The One-Minute Manager" 
($6.95 retail value) to the first 1,000 respondents. For 
your TEN DAY FREE TRIAL copy of R Office Manager 
and FREE book, clip out and return this coupon (or 
your business card) to: R Systems, Inc. 

11450 Pagemill Road, Dallas TX 75243, or call 
800/527-7610. In Texas, 214/343-9188. 



The Operator Is In. 

With Auto Dialer, preprogram 
important telephone numbers 
for automatic dialing**. Use our 
Message Pad to receive calls and 
then transfer to others within the 
network (as necessary). Finally you 
can even keep up with personal 
messages. 

R Office Manager gets rid of 
busy work — so you can get busy 
working. A single keystroke lets 
you use it and return — without 
ever leaving your program. 




Manager 



Name 

Company. 
City- 



Title 

Phone- 
State— 



Zip. 



R Office Manager — Send $89.95 (plus $5.00 shipping and 
handling). Texas residents add 6% sales tax. 
□ Check □ VISA □ Money Order □ MasterCard 

Card # Exp. Date / 

iKcb Signature. 



I 



I 'Req ui res 128 K RAM, M S or PC /DOS. "Requires additional 



lal hardware. | 



aerial 
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INTRODUCING THE AT&T 



PERSONAL COMPUTER. 



The personal computer game is ready for 
business— and now it's your move, lb win 
the game your company needs a fast, 
flexible, reliable personal computer that 
enables you to call the shots. 

Go directly to the new AT&T 
Personal Computer. 

The AT&T Pei-sonal Computer is more 
than just a superior piece of hai'dware. 
Behind it is a commitment to a better way 
of managing information and communi- 
cations. One that can pay off handsomely 
in increased productivity and profits. 

Because our AT&T PC is designed to 
be flexible enough to meet all your busi- 
ness needs— today and in the futui-e. 

Whether you use it as a stand-alone 
workstation or as a team player in a fully 
integi-ated system, you'll find oui- PC a 
high-performance machine. And a hard- 
working addition to your office. 

Its fast processing and high-resolution 
graphics will help make any computer 
task a computing pleasure. In addition, 
you can expect more standard features. 
More expansion slots. More options for 
future growth. 

OFF-THE-SHELF SOFTW&RE 
DOES THE JOB 

Driven by the MS-DOS* operating 
system, the AT&T PC runs the most pop- 
ular off-the-shelf software for a wide range 



of business applications. Financial analysis. 
Forecasting. Budgeting. Word processing. 
Inventory. The AT&T PC does it all. 

And its fle.xibility means that when it's 
time to expand, our PC will actually make 
youi* computer growing pains painless. 

With our unique PC Interface it can be 
linked to the more sophisticated, higher 
capacity world of the UNIX** System V 
Operating System— the AT&T Computer 
"brain" that is emerging as the operating 
system standard for multi-user, multi- 
tasking machines. 

THE AT&T TRADITIOH COHTIHUES 

Some things about our PC cannot be 
measured in bits and bytes, but ai*e of 
immeasurable value. 

For instance, the unmatched service 
and support of AT&T. The built-in rolia- 
bility— and outstanding quality— of oui" 
products. The century -long tradition of 
technological innovation and personal 
attention to detail. 

Think about it. Then make your move- 
to the AT&T Personal Computer, from 
AT&T Information Systems. 

lb get in on the game, call your AT&T 
Account Executive, visit an Authorized 
AT&T PC Dealer, or call 1 800 247-1212. 

AT&T INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 
WHEN YOU'VE GOT TO BE RIGHT. 




QUARK ANNOUNCES 

a clever way to store more than sixty-five floppies. 



Qcio: 





A IOmb hard disk 
for the Apple lie, Apple He, 
Apple III and Macintosh. 



Quark's new QC 10 hard disk lets you store the contents 
of more than sixty-five floppies. Even if you're using an 
Apple lie. Which means you can have the equivalent of 
nearly five thousand pages of information ready for instant 
retrieval. 

You'll have room for dozens of programs. From com- 
plex accounting software to sales analysis tools. With space 
left over for your answer to War and Peace. 

And because there's a distinction between those vv 
need to know and those who want to know . QC 10 lets you 
create password-protected "volumes" of any si^e^ou choose. 
So you can segment your data to suit your particular needs, 
and protect sensitive information. ^ 

Plus, if you have an Apple-ffc or Macintosh — or a 
I28K Apple lie with Apple's Duodisk dual disk drive — 
^ClO requires no accessories* The drive simply plugs into 
the disk drive port. Two special switches let you set your 
QC 10 for whjitevcr computer you use. 

Id when you add Quark's Catalyst' ' program selector, 
I automatically load even copy-protected ProDOS 




programs on QC 10.** And switch between applications 
with a simple keystroke sequence. So you won't have to 
change floppies when you need to change programs. 

Best of all. QCIO has a suggested retail price of only 
SI .995. So ask for a demonstration today. Just call toll-free. 
I (800) 543-771 1 . for the name of the Quark dealer 
nearest you. 



V 



PERIPHERALS) 



A Quark Company 



QClO^is a trademark of Quark Peripherals. Inc. Quark and Catalyst are 
trademarks ot Quark Incorporated. .Apple. ProDOS and Duodisk are 
registered trademarks of Apple Computer. Inc. Macintosh is a trademark 
licensed to Apple Computer by Mcintosh Laboratories. Inc. 

If you do not have a Duodisk. or use an Apple III. a special cable is 
Available. See your dealer for details. 

**Catalyst works on the .Apple He, lie and Apple III. It is not compatible 
with Macintosh. 

Photography by Barbara Kasten 
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FROM THE NEWS DESK 

Atlanta is abuzz: Software conglomerate Management Science 
America (MSA) has put Peachtree on the biocl<. Anybody want to 
pick up a nice little accounting software firm for a few million? 
MSA has never made a secret of its discontent with the profits 
Peachtree has returned compared to the bucks spent on 
advertising and promotion. Peachtree revenues have jumped from 
something like $3 million in 1981, when MSA bought it, to more 
than $20 million last year, but profits haven't exactly flowed like 
water: We understand Peachtree contributed only 3 percent to 
MSA's $30 million bottom line last quarter. Not through lack of 
trying: Peachtree, which started out with an unglamorous but solid 
set of accounting programs for microcomputers in 1978, updated 
its accounting software, sold a version to IBM (which was also dis- 
appointed in the sales that followed), and expanded into word pro- 
cessing, office productivity, and educational software. The buyer of 
Peachtree will even get a glossy magazine, Peachtree Quarterly, a 
clever scheme to get users to shell out $3 a shot for a software cat- 
alog. The buyer will also get a small can of worms known as the 
Peachtree-Apple lawsuit. (See story on page 20.) Any takers? 

Ovation says goodbye for now: Ovation Technologies has laid 
off all but four employees. The receptionist, two financial types, 
and president Thomas J. Gregory are the sole survivors, but only 
for the moment. The firm is trying not to file for bankruptcy under 
Chapter 11, one of the four told us, but it doesn't look promising. 
After two years and millions in investment capital, not to mention 
cover treatment in (other) computer magazines. Ovation still 
hasn't come out with its promised integrated program of the same 
name, and now it may never finish it, unless the program can be 
sold to someone else as a company "asset." For background on the 
in-house wrangling toward the end, see Q&A interviews with the 
Norwood, Massachusetts, firm's one-time chief software designer, 
Robert Kutnick, in InfoWorld s October 8 issue, and with 
president Gregory in the October 15 issue. 

Ups and downs: Hard disk and local area network maker Corvus 
Systems, whose business has been staggering lately (profits down 
80 percent this quarter over the same quarter last year), just 
nabbed a $5 million, three-year contract from Holiday Inns for its 
system network architecture gateway product (connects micros to 
mainframes) and another contract with a French bank for $5 
million; last month Corvus rang up an $8 million contract with an 
unnamed company. That's a substantial jump in total business, so 
they're cheering in San Jose, California. . . . Dysan, disk maker to 
the stars, whose business and stock have fallen so low the company 
has been forced to sell off or close its experimental businesses, an- 
nounced it was merging with Xidex, a brash upstart disk- 
reproduction outfit that was one of the causes of Dysan's problems 
in the first place. Dysan's stock rose two points while we were still 
looking up its telephone number. The troubled Santa Clara, 
California, firm used to have the lock on the reproduction market: 
most of your software came to you on Dysan disks. But that was 
last year. . . . Apple Computer really knows how to keep to a 
schedule: Its Fat Mac may be early and its Little Mac software may 
be late, but John Sculley's profit predictions were right on target. 
Last year the Apple prez said profits would be down to 8 cents a 
share until the fourth quarter, when they would rebound to 40 
cents if the Mac were successful. In fact, they rebounded to 50 
cents a share, right on schedule. (The extra dime is apparently be- 
cause of unexpectedly strong sales of the Apple He.) 

How much is software worth? Marketers of the fat $500 



packages will jaw about perceived value, research, and advertising 
costs until your ears fall off, but a clever publicity gambit by a small 
Alameda, California, firm has had some interesting results. 
Noumenon Corp. announced it was going to let the market decide 
the right price for its integrated program. Intuit, by dropping the 
price from $495 down to $50 for a start, then raising the price by 
$20 each week until people stopped buying. Now we have a chance 
to see what people are really willing to pay. The envelope, please: 
The answer is $89.95 for an integrated program with the usual 
word processing, database, spreadsheet, etc., that rated two disks 
in our October 8, 1984, review. The firm says sales were really hot 
until the price exceeded $100. By the time the price hit $210, 
sales were dead. So $89.95 it is. Now the only question is: How 
much is a program that rates //ir^f disks worth? 

Rumors, we get rumors: How bad is the software business 
these days? A hotshot programmer of our acquaintance, the kind of 
guy who normally has no trouble selling his works to eager 
publishers, has spent the last three months trying to interest some 
software company in his latest dazzler, to no avail. He's actually be- 
ginning to worry. . . . Whole shelves of software are being held 
back by publishers fearing the frost. Spinnaker has held up 
releasing its new line of Windham Classics, and now we hear CBS 
has put a hold on its new series, Smithsonian, until the field shows 
some signs of warming up. Maybe Christmas will break the logjam. 
. . . Now, a tech-talk item for those who enjoy that sort of thing: 
The 12-megahertz crystal clock chip in the IBM PC AT is in a 
.socket, not soldered, so it's replaceable, right? So somebody tried 
replacing it with an 18-megahertz crystal and, sure enough, it 
worked! (He did have trouble with the 80287 math coprocessor, a 
diagnostic program, and clock-sensitive software such as modem 
programs.) Let's speculate that IBM is thinking ahead, ready to 
leapfrog the competition at a moment's notice by speeding up its 
already-fast computer by another 50 percent. Whew! 

Zenith defenders fight back (and jump down editor's 
throat): While admiring Zenith Data Systems in the Octobt r 29 
News Desk, we managed to make three errors in only one 
paragraph, a record. First, the ZlOO is not a CP/M machine but a 
dual-processor, CP/M-MS-DOS computer, as irritated Zenith 
users hastened to make clear to us by flooding our mailbox. Sec- 
ond, those ZlOOs the military bought last year were not for mili- 
tary schools but for the armed services in general. They are being 
used as office machines, not school computers, says reader Isaac A. 
Davidian, who ought to know because his Data-Tech firm trains 
people on the machines at two California military bases. Third, we 
got a call from a distressed Air Force lieutenant colonel who was 
involved in the purchase of the Zenith Tempest computers. He 
says the computers didn't cost $ 10,000 but more like $3,000 each: 
The rest of the contract was for peripherals such as printers and 
modems. He mentions this because it was the first time the Air 
Force had used competitive bidding on such a contract, and the re- 
sults were spectacular: The Air Force used to pay up to $10,000 
each for Tempest-specification micros, but thanks to competitive 
bidding, it got a really gmxl deal from Zenith on a superior 
machine. 

Name games: A reader sends a clipping from the Neiv York 
Times classified ads in which someone offers to sell an IBM PC 
with "duel sloppy disc drive." We've felt that way ourselves some 
days. . . . There's a new relational database program out for the 
Macintosh, dubbed Mac Lion. Our reaction is to call for an 
industrywide moratorium on cute Mac product names. 

Michael McCarthy 
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ConvertaCalc 



TM 




Have you ever wanted to convert one of your spreadsheet models 
into another format? Perhaps you just bought 1-2-3 and your models 
are in MultiPlan, or the field office only has SuperCalc. Perhaps 
you've given up the Apple III and its Advanced VisiCalc and bought 
an IBM. Perhaps you bought Symphony but your users still have 
Lotus 1-2-3. 

It can take many, many uproductive hours to recreate a spreadsheet 
model in a new format. It can also introduce errors as you retype 
equations with many levels of brackets. Why should you waste time 
repeating a model you have already built and tested? 

ConvertaCalc will read your model cell by cell and write out what- 
ever format you desire. It has extensive validation and each function 
is checked to see that it is available in the output format. 

ConvertaCalc is priced at $245.00 plus $3.00 postage in USA. 



Coni/6/ttaCafc joins tfcese otfcc/t ijinc p/ioducts: 

LoadCalc 



Mainframe data to Micro Spreadsheets. LoadCalc bridges the gap 
between mainframe and personal computer. LoadCalc will convert 
any text file into a Spreadsheet file eliminating re-entry of data. 
LoadCalc will handle files downloaded from any mainframe with any 
terminal emulator. 



TM 



With over 3.000 satisfied users, LoadCalc 4.12 has become the 
standard text to Spreadsheet conversion program. 

Quotes: "LoadCalc makes the micro-mainframe con- 
nection worth the trouble" — PC week. June 12. 1984 

"This package is a must" —ICP Business software 
review. August/September. 1S84 

With LoadCalc 5.00 we have introduced pattern recognition tech- 
niques borrowed from robotics and weapons vision systems. LoadCalc 
5.00 will select columns to fit your data automatically either for all 
your data or for sections you indicate. LoadCalc will convert a file 
of any size into Lotus, SuperCalc, MultiPlan, VisiCalc or DBase II. 

LoadCalc is priced at $175.00 plus $3.00 postage in USA. 




DocuCalc 
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Before you buy a Spreadsheet Auditor program, ask your CPA firm 
what they use. Chances are, if you use a major CPA firm, the answer 
will be DocuCalc. DocuCalc is in use at hundreds of CPA offices 
throughout the world. 

DocuCalc is the first product to receive an excellent rating from 
Absolute Reference, the 1-2-3 newsletter. 

Quote: "DocuCalc receives rave reviews from 1-2-3 
users. All the users we interviewed were enthu- 
sieistic about the ways DocuCalc helped them 
exploit 1-2-3's special features" 

—Absolute Reference, Volume 2. Number 1. 

DocuCalc prints your Lotus 1-2-3, Symphony, VisiCalc or SuperCalc 
model in any of three grid arrangements showing your equations in 
full. Cell formats can also be shown as well as global details such as 
range names. DocuCalc works directly with your Lotus model elimin- 
ating the need to produce a formulea listing. 



DocuCalc is priced at $95.00 plus $3.00 postage in USA. 
Payment may be made by MasterCard. Visa or your company POM. 

All pro-ams run on the IBM PC or XT, Wang PC. DEC Rainbow, TI Professional and most other MS-DOS machines. 
Micro Decision Systems, 130 Foxcroft Road, Pittsburgh, PA 15220. Telephone: 412/276-2387 

DIP, VisiCalc. Multiplan. SuperCalc. 1-2-3 /Symphony and LoadCalc/DocuCalc/ConvertaCalc are trademarks of 
Software Arts. VisiCorp.. Microsoft. Sorcim Corp., Lotus Dev. Corp. and Micro Decision Systems. 
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PORTABLE COMPUTERS 



OSBORNE SHOWS NEW COMPUTER 

Long-promised superportable delivered by reorganized company 



BY PEGGY WATT 

Reporter 



Osborne Computer Corp. is testing 
its phoenix qualities with the 
introduction of the Vixen, the 
computer that even the company's bout 
with bankruptcy couldn't kill. What's 
more, the company plans to reward the 
friends who stood by it in the flames: 
Shunning the usual mass marketing tac- 
tics, the company will take its first orders 
directly from Osborne users groups. 

The few dozen dealers still selling 
Osbornes will receive early 
shipments of the $1,298 Vix- 
en, an Osborne 1 -compatible 
CP/M machine with 64K of 
random-access memory; two 
double-sided, double-density 
disk drives that hold 400K 
each; and a 7-inch, 80-char- 
acter amber monitor — all 
crammed into a compact 22- 
pound package with one par- 
allel and one serial (RS-232) 
port. 

In the tradition that Os- 
borne originated, the Vixen 
(formally known as the Os- 
borne 4) will also include free 
software: the CP/M 2.2 oper- 
ating system; Wordstar and 
Mailmerge for word process- 
ing; the Supercalc 2 
spreadsheet program; the 
MBasic programming language; the 
Osboard graphics package; Turnkey, for 
redefining function keys; Desolation, a 
game; and Media Master, which converts 
disk formats so data recorded on other 
computers can be read by the Vixen. A 
hard disk will be available separately for 
$1,495. 

Hitting the scene with the Vixen is the 
IBM PC-compatible Encore, or Osborne 2, 
which has been available in Europe for the 
past three months and is essentially the 
same machine as the Pivot being sold by 
Morrow Design. Vadem Designs of Mil- 
pitas, California, created the machine and 
licensed it to Morrow for domestic 
distribution and to Osborne for the 
European market. Osborne recently 
renegotiated to allow its domestic dealers 
a crack at the 9V2-pound portable. The 
dealers will begin selling the Encore next 
spring. 



The $3,000 Encore features an 80- 
column, 16-line liquid crystal display, 
128K of random-access memory (expand- 
able to 512K), and* two 5V4-inch disk 
drives. A single disk drive model will also 
be available, for about $2,500. Both the 
Morrow and Osborne models include 
internal modem, clock, and calculator, and 
run on a battery or alternating current. 

"There's a lot of interest in Osborne, 
but a product is a tremendous aid in 
reestablishing our credibility," says Ron 
Brown, president of the reorganized 
Osborne Computer Corp. and formerly 




Chodi McReynolds, head of operations; Jim Schwabe, product marketi 
and Ron Brown, president of the new Osborne Computer Corp., with 



vice president and general manager of 
Osborne's international division. Brown, 
along with vice president of operations 
Chodi McReynolds and director of product 
marketing Jim Schwabe, reorganized Os- 
borne and hopes to revive the 2-year-old 
firm that ended its skyrocketing growth as 
a bankrupt falling star a year ago. 

Osborne's October 25 product intro- 
duction coincided with what its officers 
hope is the company's last month in 
bankruptcy court, to be followed by a 
limited stock offering to repay the last of 
its old debts. They hope to raise $3 million 
in operating expenses for the new compa- 
ny, with 20 percent of the next stock 
offering reserved for unsecured creditors 
of the original company. The reorganized 
company has already paid about $10.5 
million of the $15 million promised to 
creditors. The creditors lost more than 
$45 million when the company filed for 



bankruptcy in September of last year. 

Employees of the old company, who 
were furloughed when the company went 
bankrupt, will get up to $2,000 each in 
owed vacation pay when the firm emerges 
from Chapter 11, the officers say. The 
reincarnated firm has already moved into 
new Fremont, California, offices one-third 
the size of the site inherited from what 
company directors call the "old" Osborne 
Computer Corp. 

The company twice delayed the Vixen, 
once to concentrate on the Executive, and 
again as financing failed in the months 
before bankruptcy. "It's kind 
of a ghost product," 
McReynolds says. "All the 
old Osborne employees were 
involved." Engineers on con- 
tract kept working on the 
Vixen and former employees 
still pondered design and 
development. They present- 
ed the reorganizing officers 
with a nearly finished prod- 
uct. 

"This design has been 
going for two years," says 
Fred Coury, the consultant 
who started the project for 
one Osborne Computer Corp. 
& and finished it for another. "I 
feel good about it." He has 
ng director: seen the Vixen change from a 
the Vixen model with a 5-inch screen 
and single-sided drives to the 
present system. The hardware was fitted 
to the software and the physical package 
couldn't be much tighter, he notes. Coury 
calls it one of the most tested products in 
microcomputing's short history. 

Even Adam Osborne, founder of the 
original firm but not a part of the 
reorganized company that still bears his 
name, says he has a soft spot for the 
Vixen. "It's a very sweet little machine," 
he says. He won't promise to buy one 
himself but says there's still a market for a 
CP/M system with software included. 

Osborne's first market is ready and 
eager. "I'm so tickled that they are finally 
announcing it, because I can now admit I 
have this gem," says Gale Rhoades, 
executive director of the First Osborne 
Group (FOG) in Daly City, California, who 
received an advance model. She says the 
Vixen runs nearly all the public domain 
software in FOG's library, and runs it 
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faster than either the Executive or 
Osborne 1. "The interrupt-driven system 
maites all the difference in the world," she 
says. "They took the best of the ideas that 
grew out of the users of both machines." 

Rhoades says her favorite feature is the 
flexibility of the function keys, which can 
be reassigned with a few strokes while in 
the middle of a program. The Turnkey 
program creates a 
shell and menu-driven 
system that also com- 
bines keystrokes. "I 
kind of miss the disk 
pockets of the Os- 
borne 1," Rhoades 
says, "but the size 
makes up for it." She 
agrees that current 
Osborne owners will 
snap up the Vixen as 
fast as it comes off the 
line: "The existing 
user base is going to 
go nuts." 

The new company intends to cultivate 
its fans conscientiously. A year's member- 
ship in the national and local Osborne 
users groups is bundled with every Vixen; 
current members will get a year's free 
renewal. "We have an obvious customer 
base," Brown says. "We know where our 
market is. Distributors have never been 
our strong point." He doubts Osborne will 
ever get back into the chain computer 
stores, preferring small, well-scattered 
neighborhood shops. 

"We're going to go out of our way to 
make sure the initial units will be sold to 
active members of users groups," says 
Dave Miller, vice president of marketing 
and sales, who headed the old company's 
still-successful overseas marketing depart- 
ment. "They're why we're still here." He 
says dealers will be "value-added" types, 
who will add their own services or 
software. Approximately 150 dealership 
applications are already pending, he says. 
Miller doesn't expect to have enough 
Vixens to ship to all the dealers until the 
first of the year, when the company plans 
to produce about 1,000 each month. "We 
have orders already," he adds. 

Dealers may be few, but they're 
enthusiastic. "I think Osborne's right on 
with the Vixen," says Philip Moore, who 
operates the supply shop F/M Comm out 
of his Menlo Park, California, home and 
also heads SMOG, the San Mateo Osborne 
Group. "These Osbornes are workhorses. 
In fact, I think if I don't throw it in the 
truck and bounce it around every once in 
awhile, it gets sick." He says he's done his 
part to bolster Osborne Computer Corp.'s 
bankroll, selling computers to users group 
members steadily throughout the bank- 
ruptcy. 

Farther south, in Orange, California, 



Gene Berg says he's saving space for a 
Vixen or two in the computer sales room 
adjacent to his Volkswagen parts shop. He 
buys Osbornes at iuctions and resells 
them with original programs that calculate 
auto compression rates and maintain a VW 
parts catalog, along with providing a step- 
by-step introduction to computers. 

Schwabe says the Vixen's capability to 



communicate with mainframes through 
3270 emulation software expands its 
scope and will help extend Osborne's 
market. "This product will be the work- 
horse machine you can expect to see on a 
lot of desks," he says. "It's designed with 
speed in mind." The Z80A processor runs 
at 4 megahertz, but a souped-up disk- 
access system runs Wordstar, a disk- 
bound program, four times faster than the 
average IBM PC -compatible machine. 

The ever-optimistic Adam Osborne 
predicts the Vixen could even kill Kaypro, 
another price-conscious 8-bit CP/M com- 
puter maker that thrived when Osborne 
was undergoing its shakeout. Kaypro vice 
president David Kay says he's not worried. 
"There's a lot of room out there," he says. 
He calls a 7-inch screen "substandard" 



CORPORATE STRATEGIES 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 



Atari Corp., facing some 15 lawsuits 
filed since Warner Communications 
Inc. sold the floundering company 
for $240 million to Jack Tramiel in July, is 
moving to settle with at least some of its 
50 creditors. 

In the past two months, the Tramiel 
sons, Sam, president, and Gary, vice 
president of finance, have responded to 
several suppliers with either oral prom- 
ises, personal meetings, or checks in the 
mail. 

James L. Copland, vice president of 



and says the Vixen's price tag is too high. 

The standard Kaypro II sells for 
$1,295 with a 9-inch screen, but the two 
single-sided disk drives hold 185K, less 
than half the capacity of the Vixen. The 
more directly comparable Kaypro 4, with 
double-sided disk drives of 360K capacity, 
costs $1,995 but also includes a built-in 
modem and clock card. A version of the 
Kaypro II with one 
disk drive sells for 
$900. Similar CP/M 
systems. Morrow's 
MDIE and MD3E, seU 
for $999 (one drive) 
and $1,499 (two 
drives). Osborne's 
Brown says he'd like 
to steal some custom- 
ers from the Apple lie, 
which is priced similar- 
ly but offers the option 
of color. 

As enthusiastic as 
they are about their 
new product and new plans, the directors 
of the revived Osborne Computer Corp. 
acknowledge they're starting almost from 
scratch and are still a company that has to 
count its pennies. Press invitations to the 
product announcement requested a "mod- 
est charge" for news releases, photos, and 
press packets, which are usually provided 
free. The company promises to refund the 
$2.50 fee in return for a copy of resulting 
news stories, noting it still can't afford a 
clipping service. 

The fee is more tongue-in-cheek than 
outstretched hand, says Tom Mahan of 
Mahan Public Relations, newly associated 
with Osborne. "We were just trying to 
convey that the company has retained its 
sense of humor," Mahan says. "We're still 
on a pay-as-you-go basis." □ 



marketing at the new Atari Corp., ac- 
knowledges that the firm is working to 
settle its debts but would not give exact 
details. "Jack Tramiel does not screw 
people," he says, responding to vendor 
complaints that Atari has been dodging 
debts to smaller, more vulnerable vendors. 
"He's a very astute business manager. 
He's firm but fair." 

The settlements come as a pleasant 
surprise to many whose payments were 
held up when Tramiel took over at Atari. 
When Gary Rambaran, president of Lisa's 
Paperworks & Packaging, recently re- 
ceived a check for $3,800, he was 
shocked. "I was beside myself with joy," 




ATARI PAYS OFF SOME CREDITORS 

Other suppliers, frustrated, take their cases to court 
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he says. The Newark, California, firm was 
hired to package Atari products and collate 
and fold promotional pieces. "Atari was 45 
days late with its payment, and it gave us a 
bit of concern. As a small business, $2,000 
to $3,000 is a fortune to us." 

According to Rambaran, his contacts 
with Atari Corp. have been positive. 
"When they were on the phone with me, 
they were very polite," he says. "I was 
told that Gary Tramiel, Atari Corp.'s vice 
president of financing, would return my 
call, and he did so. I never felt there was 
any trickery involved." 

Athana, a magnetic media company 
based in Torrance, California, has also 
settled with the Tramiels. "We met and 
settled the whole account," says Bert 
Fitzgerald, Athana's vice president. "I'm 
not surprised. We saw something like this 
coming. We are willing to continue to do 
business with them." Fitzgerald says the 
settlement amounts to several tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

Even though vendors are getting paid, 
some remain bitter toward the Tramiel 
empire. Bob Langley of Unique Litho in 
Fremont, California, finally did get the 
$3,600 owed to him for printing Atari 
manuals. Langley and his wife, Celia, run 
the operation. Both say they will never 
work for Atari Corp. again. "We have four 
children and another one on the way," 
says his wife. "You can't run a business or 
support a family when people do that." 

In many cases, the Tramiels have 
personally met their creditors to settle 
accounts. Howard Pearlmutter, head of 
Softweaver of Santa Cruz, California, was 
able to collect a $60,000 software devel- 
opment debt in three payments after 
meeting with the Tramiels. Earlier, 
Pearlmutter generat- 
ed publicity for his 
attempts to organize 
Atari creditors to take 
action against the firm. 
Since his negotiations 
with the company, 
however, he has 
ceased rounding up 
members for his 
would-be coalition. 

New York's Doyle 
Dane Bernbach adver- 
tising agency, one of 
the larger creditors, 
negotiated an $11 mil- 
lion settlement with 
Atari Corp. Most cred- 
itors who have re- 
ceived a settlement, 
however, appear to be small or medium- 
size companies. 

One vendor charges that Atari Corp. 
will pay only those suppliers it will need in 
the future, although few of the paid-off 
creditors contacted by InfoWorld are now 




Softweaver's Howard 
organizing creditors w 



doing further business with Atari Corp. 

Some larger creditors have ended up 
with less than they originally requested. 
Michael Brodie, vice president of Interna- 
tional Computer Group in Chatsworth, 
California, says that his software firm had 
to settle for less than the six figures it 
requested. Brodie believes that a majority 
of the creditors that were paid had to 
settle for less than they were owed. "I'm 
pretty soured by the situation, but at least 
vendors are getting 
something." 

Gary Rasp, head of 
Limited Edition Soft- 
ware of Fremont, also 
got less than he was 
asking. His firm was 
one of at least 12 
contractors hired in 
pre-Tramiel days to 
work on the Atarisoft 
project, converting 
Atari coin-operated 
games into game soft- 
ware for a range of 
home computers. 
When Tramiel came 
on board, those con- 
tracts were suddenly 
dropped. 

Limited Edition 
Software was involved 
in developing prod- 
ucts, and Rasp says 
Atari has agreed to 
pay for finished goods and development 
costs, a sum between $200,000 and 
$300,000. Payment will be delivered in 
staggered amounts within 60 days. "We 
are getting less than what we want, but 
fortunately the debt did not have a big 
impact on the firm," 
Rasp says. "We did not 
have to lay anyone 
off." 

^^^^H Atari Corp. mar- 
P^^pH| keting chief Copland 
fT'^^ claims some suppliers 
are suing for more 
money than necessary 
by adding all kinds of 
costs. "You can't say 
you've done $2.8 bil- 
X lion worth of work and 

■ then sue us for $10 
< billion," Copland says. 

"A lot of these compa- 

■ nies are adding fuel to 
Pearlmutter was the fire, and that's a 

hen Atari paid up. lot of B.S." 

Copland also says 
that while independent contractors charge 
Atari Corp. with refusal to pay, many of 
them did not meet their deadlines as 
written in their contracts. "There are so 
many different issues that it's a very 
confused state of affairs. But whether the 




Faced with lawsuits, Jack Tramiel 
settling some of Atari Corp. 's debts. 



company is rich or poor, we are indiffer- 
ent. We are an equal opportunity employer 
as well as payer." 

Not all of Atari Corp.'s approximately 
50 creditors have been paid, and many are 
suing. Quality Software Inc., another 
Atarisoft contract developer, has received 
no money. The firm, also based in 
Chatsworth, sued Atari in August for 
failure to pay for finished goods and for 
breach of contract. Bob Christiansen, 
Quality Software exec- 
utive vice president, 
says the firm had to lay 
off three programmers 
in July. The eight- 
employee company 
has had to hold off its 
own creditors while 
waiting for Atari Corp. 
to pay it for more than 
$150,000 in services. 
Quality Software was 
recently granted a writ 
of attachment by San- 
ta Clara County Supe- 
rior Court in San Jose, 
California, to freeze 
$66,000 in Atari as- 
sets pending judgment 
of the case. 

"Atari said it was 
interested in settling," 
Christiansen says. 
"But it just doesn't 
return our phone calls. 
1 wish 1 could forget the whole thing and 
get on with life. I don't know of anyone 
who feels he has a future dealing with 
Atari." 

Others are frustrated by their inability 
to reach Atari Corp. officials. "I wasted 
five to six weeks of my time making phone 
calls and sitting around the house waiting 
for Atari to call me," says Paul Parker, a 
programming consultant in San Jose, who 
requested $30,000 for six months' work. 

Recently, Atari Corp. officials notified 
Parker that they were not going to pay 
him, Parker says. An independent busi- 
nessman, he was not working on any other 
project at the time. When Atari Corp. 
failed to come through, he says, he had to 
draw off previous resources to pay his 
rent. "1 told my attorney to go ahead and 
sic 'em," Parker says. "I cannot abide 
being treated this way." 

Johnson, Pedersen, Hinrichs & Sha- 
kery, a graphic design group in San 
Francisco, is about to sue after waiting 
four months for payment. The firm will file 
for approximately $104,500. "I'm really 
confused about whom to sue," says Diane 
Dreyer, a project coordinator for the 
design company. "We are a small firm, and 
we're not sure whom to approach. We 
decided to let our attorneys take care of 
the whole thing." □ 
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SOFTWARE PUBLISHING 

BRUCE SUES OVER WORDVISION 

Bruce & James unhappy over Simon & Schuster deal 



BY DEMISE CARUSO 

Reporter 



The "Bruce" half of Bruce & James 
Program Publishers has left the 
company so he can sue the distribu- 
tor of the firm's Wordvision product and 
others for $15 million. 

Named as defendants in the civil suit, 
filed in September on behalf of cofounder 
Bruce McLoughhn "and all other stock- 
holders of Bruce & James Program 
Publishers similarly situated" are publish- 
ing house Simon & Schuster, which has 
been distributing Wordvision; Simon & 
Schuster executives Mitchell Grossman, 
assistant to the president, Frank 
Schwartz, president of the company's 
Electronic Publishing Group, and Alvin B. 
Reuben, executive vice president and 
national sales manager for Electronic 
Publishing; and John Brockman Asso- 
ciates, agents for Bruce & James in the 
distribution deal. 

McLoughlin says that in April 1983, 
Bruce & James signed an agreement with 
Simon & Schuster Electronic Publishing 
Group to distribute its Wordvision pro- 
gram through Simon & Schuster's well- 
developed bookstore distribution chan- 
nels. The program, billed as a cheap yet 
sophisticated word processor, was origi- 
nally intended to sell for $49.95 but ended 
up being priced at $79.95. McLoughlin 
says Bruce & James' responsibility was to 
manufacture the package and "turn Word- 
vision over, lock, stock, and barrel" to 
Simon & Schuster. "We put all the money 
up for the disks and paper and everything 
with our credit. We were to get our profit 
from the sales. They got a distribution fee. 
But they have it all." 

Bruce & James delivered 20,000 copies 
of Wordvision to Simon & Schuster in 
December. McLoughlin says that as of 
mid-October, "we still don't have one 
nickel from the firm," except its initial 
$150,000 advance. "Payment No. 1 was 
due around May 1. Their accounting 
initially indicated a payment approaching 
six figures. When I called them and told 
them I was coming for the money, they 
said not to bother, that we weren't getting 
any. They said there would be a tremen- 
dous amount of returns, and if they gave us 
the money, we would spend it on creditors 
and they would end up short. But in our 
contract, specific percentages were set 
forth for those returns." 

McLoughlin says Simon & Schuster is 
supposed to make timely payments to 



Bruce & James of profits from which a 
previously established amount was sub- 
tracted to cover the cash advance and 
possible product returns. (Bookstores 
generally have the right to return unsold 
books for full credit.) He says that Simon 
& Schuster arbitrarily changed that sum in 
October 1983 and "they've even breached 
that, in my opinion." 

A spokesperson at Simon & Schuster 
wouldn't comment on the suit, saying the 
company's policy is to not discuss 
pending litigation. But a May press release 
from the company, sent when Bruce & 
James first started talking to the press 
about its problems with Simon & 
Schuster, claims the 
publisher has fulfilled 
all its contractual 
responsibilities. 

"Bruce & James' 
failure to deliver the 
product when planned, 
and its failure to pro- 
mote the product after 
its release, are likely 
to cause substantial re- 
turns from the mar- 
ketplace," says the 
release. "Accordingly, 
Simon & Schuster has 
and will continue to do 
what it believes neces- 
sary to fulfill the intent 
of its contractual ar- 
rangement with Bruce & James." 

According to papers sent to Bruce & 
James in January by Simon & Schuster, 
the distributor received 18,500 units. 
Simon & Schuster told James Edlin (the 
"James" of Bruce & James) that of these, 
some 6,000 were actually returned, mak- 
ing the current Wordvision customer base 
approximately 12,000. EdHn says his own 
calculations agree with this figure. 

McLoughlin wanted to sue, but Edlin 
didn't, Edlin says. "I felt that at the 
moment it was more beneficial to try to 
negotiate a quiet and mutually satisfactory 
parting of the ways," Edlin says. "I don't 
think litigation serves the best interest of 
the company or its creditors or anyone 
else." So McLoughlin broke from the 
company — though he and Edlin still hold 
47 percent of the company's stock apiece 
— and has filed suit, asking $10 million in 
compensatory and punitive damages from 
Simon & Schuster, and $1 million each 
from Grossman, Schwartz, and Reuben of 
Simon & Schuster. 

Claiming in the lawsuit that his agent. 



John Brockman, knew that Simon & 
Schuster wouldn't honor its royalty con- 
tract with Bruce & James, McLoughlin is 
also suing John Brockman Associates for 
$2 million in compensatory and punitive 
damages. Brockman says the claim is 
"without merit, as far as our agency is 
concerned. Beyond that, I'm not going to 
comment." 

McLoughlin says whatever money is 
awarded him because of the suit will go 
directly into the floundering company, 
which at this point is "flat broke." 

James Edlin largely agrees with his 
former partner, saying it's no secret that 
things are "more than a little rocky" in the 
company's relationship with Simon & 
Schuster. "Bruce thinks they're responsi- 
ble for destroying the company. I won't 
comment on that specific litigation, but I 
have said in public before that they have 
reasons to be angry at us and we have 
reasons to be angry at them." 

One source with 
knowledge of the pub- 
lishing industry, who 
requested anonymity, 
tells of conversations 
with McLoughlin 
about Simon & 
Schuster, and of later 
conversations with a 
Simon & Schuster 
employee. 

"Bruce & James 
was totally shafted by 
Simon & Schuster," 
he says. "They told 
Bruce they wouldn't 
pay their accounts re- 
ceivable because it 
would be cheaper to 
litigate. They figured the company was too 
broke to litigate, so they would just keep 
the money. Later, when I was dealing with 
Simon & Schuster about something, I told 
them it was the rumor going around. And 
the guy [at Simon & Schuster] said it was 
the truth." 

The Bruce & James story, according to 
both McLoughlin and EdHn, is a classic 
study of culture clash between book and 
software publishing. Simon & Schuster's 
attitude about late delivery is a perfect 
example, Edlin says. Simon & Schuster 
put Wordvision in its catalog and an- 
nounced it "months and months" before it 
was ready. "We were moderately success- 
ful in getting advance orders," Edlin says. 
"But Wordvision was shipped at least nine 
months later than we'd anticipated. And 
the computer canceled orders after 90 
days if they weren't filled." McLoughlin 
agrees, but says that most of those orders 
were reconfirmed and shipped. 

"Book publishing operates with rea- 
sonable predictability of product and long 
lead times," Edlin says. "Salespeople 




James Edlin, oj Bruce & James, is now 
selling Wordvision from his kitchen. 
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make two calls a year, with a fall list and 
spring list. It's a very organized, very rigid 
lead-time-oriented system. My experience 
of the software business is that it doesn't 
fit comfortably into that." 

Although Bruce & James hasn't sev- 
ered its distribution arrangement with 
Simon & Schuster, Edlin says he's now 
selling Wordvision directly from his kitch- 
en-table operation in San Francisco, and 
doesn't have time to pay much attention to 
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the problems with the distributor. "Given 
that I'm doing what 12 people used to be 
doing, I've let that take a lower priority 
than trying to resuscitate sales of Word- 
vision and help the company in other 
ways." Edlin publishes a newsletter called 
Wordvision News and has begun selling a 
subscription service to upgrades for the 
product — for cash in advance. 

"Adam Osborne would call this 'for- 
ward financing,' " Edlin says. "But we 



want to keep supporting Wordvision and 
this is the only way we can do it right now. 
Users have always been on our side. 
That's why I've been describing the 
product as the 'Hill Street Blues' of 
software. Word has not circulated widely 
enough about how much people love and 
recommend Wordvision. One reason I feel 
the charter subscription thing will work is 
because of the fervent support of people 
who know the product." □ 
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RADIO SHACK PLAYS SHOW HOST 

Show tries to support third-party software sellers 



BY KIM BERGHEIM 

Reporter 



In a move designed to overcome 
charges of indifference to third-party 
vendors, Tandy/Radio Shack hosted a 
computer show for some 125 software 
companies. 

Tandy supplied the location — the Los 
Angeles International Airport Hilton, with 
125,000 square feet for booth space and 
computers — and the publicity for the 
October 3-4 show, plus samples: About 50 
units of the Tandy 1200 (Tandy's new 
IBM PC XT compatible) and 150 of the 
Tandy 2000 (a high performance MS-DOS 
computer) were spread among the booths, 
along with 50 other assorted Radio Shack 
machines. About 5,400 people attended 
the Tandy/Radio Shack Personal Comput- 
er Showcase, including store personnel, 
users, and educational and business 
representatives. 

"We want to show the public that there 
is software for Radio Shack computers," 
says Ed Juge, director of market planning 
for Tandy. "There are between 400 and 
500 items listed in the Radio Shack 
catalog, but people don't realize that. 
People look for software in stores and see 
IBM and Apple software. Our software is 
sold only in Radio Shack stores." 

The Los Angeles show was the third in 
a series of five such Tandy/Radio Shack 
showcases being held nationwide in Sep- 
tember and October. The first two were in 
Houston and Atlanta, with attendance of 
4,700 and 3,800 respectively. Final shows 
are scheduled for New York and Chicago. 

Juge says the showcases are also 
designed to shatter the myth that Radio 
Shack is trying hide smaller software 
companies from the public. "That's cra- 
zy," he says. "That's a myth created 
largely by people competing against Radio 
Shack. The showcases let people draw 
their own conclusions." 

Software vendors appeared happy to 
show up and get some low cost publicity 



for their wares, with blessings from Radio 
Shack. "It's a cheap thrill for the amount it 
costs us," says Paul Lundell, director of 
sales and marketing for Clinical Data 
Design, a Milwaukee maker of medical 
office software. "Tandy has a huge sales 
force, and for a small company, it's a great 
way to show our products to the potential 
market." 

Radio Shack's move to embrace third- 



party software is wise, says John Sheridan, 
project manager for Tandy software at 
Spinnaker Software of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Sheridan says he talks with a 
Tandy representative nearly every day. 

Microsoft of Bellevue, Washington, 
brought a five-person staff to man its 
booth. Joe Vetter, account manager for 
Microsoft, says he appreciated the chance 
to talk with 500 to 600 store managers, a 
cross section of users, and non-Tandy 
owners at one time. 

There was no sign, however, that 
Tandy plans to change its long-standing 
policy of selling only Tandy products in 
Radio Shack computer stores. □ 
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MORE IS LESS AT FORTUNE 

Figures back up firm's claim of increased efficiency 



BY KIM BERGHEIM 

Reporter 



T 



here seems to be both more and less 
than meets the eye to the layoff of al- 
most 50 employees by Fortune 
Systems Corp. last month. Layoffs are 
usually a sign of trou- 
ble for a firm compet- 
ing in the micro- 
computer field. 

Many troubled 
firms claim their lay- 
offs are really signs of 
"improved efficiency 
and competitiveness," 
but Fortune offers sta- 
tistics to back such a 
claim. 

"Since January 
1984, Fortune has in- 
creased manufacturing 
by 30 percent while 
reducing the total head 
count by 33 percent," says Fortune 
president James Campbell. Fortune had 
more than 700 employees in January and 
$12 million in sales; in October. 571 
employees generated $20 million in sales. 
More managers than workers have been 
lost, Campbell claims. "We had too many 




James Campbell of Fortune Systems Corp. 



expensive people for the revenue we were 
generating." 

Fortune's layoff of 46 follows smaller 
layoffs earlier this year, and reduces the 
total work force of the Redwood City, 
California, firm to 525 employees. 

In 1983 Fortune lost $15.4 million, but 
now the company is 
making a turnaround. 
As of June the compa- 
ny had netted $15 
million in 1984. For- 
tune has $44 million in 
cash remaining after a 
1983 stock offering. 
Campbell says the 
company is working to 
lower the break-even 
point. "We want to 
position for our best 
revenue quarter 
ever," he says. "We 
have a really strong 
balance sheet." 
The company plans to concentrate on 
original equipment manufacturing agree- 
ments (by which machines are made for 
labeling and sale by other firms) and large 
corporate accounts. "We're cutting down 
on our direct sales force and will empha- 
size specific industries," Campbell says. □ 
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lEGAl CASES 

PEACHTREE COUNTERSUES APPIE 

Apple pursues case despite death of Apple III line 



BY CHRISTINE McGEEVER 

Reporter 



Apple Computer won't let its Apple 
Ills die in peace. Litigation over a 
marketing agreement between the 
Cupertino. California, computer manufac- 
turer and Peachtree Software of Atlanta is 
refocusing attention on the ill-fated com- 
puter that Apple quietly began phasing out 
last April. 

Court action began in August, when 
Apple filed a breach of contract suit 
against Peachtree in U.S. District Court, 
charging that the software company failed 
to meet its deadline in producing a version 
of its accounting software adapted to the 
Apple III computer. Apple requested 
payment of $1,275,000 in damages. 

Peachtree responded with a counter- 
suit charging that Apple broke the con- 
tract first, by withdrawing marketing and 
advertising support for the ill-fated com- 
puter and later by halting production 
altogether. Peachtree is asking for $1 
million in payment for damages and is 
demanding a jury trial. 

Peachtree general manager Larry 
Smart says he doesn't think the issue is 
really the timeliness of Peachtree's perfor- 
mance. "I just think we upset a lot of 
people," he says. He did not say specifical- 
ly how. 

The suit is not affecting Peachtree's 
relations with Apple on other products, he 
says, adding that he believes the case will 
be settled soon "because there are much 
more important things going on" between 
the two companies. He calls the Apple III 
affair "old history." 

Apple attorney Bruce G. Vanyo, of 
Wilson, Sonsini, Goodrich and Rosati in 
Palo Alto, California, will not comment on 
specifics of the case but says that it will 
probably not come to trial "for several 
years" because the court's schedule is full. 
The chance that the two companies could 
settle out of court "is always possible," he 
says. 

The two companies originally entered 
into a marketing agreement in January 
1982 to produce Apple III versions of 
Peachtree's general ledger, accounts re- 
ceivable and payable, inventory manage- 
ment, sales invoicing, and payroll pro- 
grams. The contract was worth approx- 
imately $700,000. The Peachtree suit 
says Apple agreed to accept "the world- 
wide exclusive responsibility to reproduce, 
use, market, and distribute the Peachtree 
software products" and to "use its best 
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efforts to maximize the sales of Peachtree 
software." Apple also agreed to produce 
and promote the Apple III product line 
until at least September 30, 1984. 

Later, however, Apple told Peachtree 
that it would not fulfill the agreement. In 
November 1982, according to Peachtree, 
Apple representative William Fischette 
told the software company "that Apple 
intended to not go forward with the 
original marketing agreement and would 
not honor its obligations in connection 
with that contract. Apple's stated intent 
was that it had decided not to market and 
support the Peachtree software pro- 
ducts." 

The two companies then renegotiated 
their contract. Peachtree asked for 
$50,000 in "out-of-pocket expenses" for 
its work to that time, plus $375,000 in 
promised royalties and $200,000 to cover 
the cost of marketing and production. In 
the second agreement, Peachtree actually 
received $200,000 from Apple for costs 
incurred, and both agreed that each would 
still produce and promote the software. 

Apple is charging that Peachtree 
officials did not complete the software in 
time and, furthermore, committed fraud 
because they knew they had no intention 
or ability to meet their contractual 
obligations. Apple charges that Peach- 
tree's parent company. Management Sci- 
ence America (MSA), "aided and abetted 
Peachtree Software in making material 
statements which were untrue," and the 
computer maker is seeking damages for 
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BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 

Coleco Industries, proud maker of the 
still-popular Cabbage Patch doll, will 
"very definitely be in the computer 
business next year," according to Coleco 
executive vice president J. Brian Clarke. 
An improved version of the Adam comput- 
er, announced in June; new Coleco 
executives lured from the microcomputer 
industry; and a $15 million advertising 
campaign seem to support Clarke's claim. 

Although industry observers are al- 
ready predicting the Commodore 64 will 
be the hottest selling computer this holi- 



negligent misrepresentation. 

(MSA has announced plans to sell its 
Peachtree subsidiary, for reasons appar- 
ently unrelated to this case.) 

Peachtree's Smart points out that the 
programs are available now and are listed 
in Peachtree catalogs. In fact, the products 
appear in Peachtree's quarterly catalogs 
for winter, spring, and summer 1983 and 
fall, winter, and summer 1984, but not all 
products are listed in each catalog. 

Peachtree's countersuit is based on 
Apple's failure to comply with the second 
contract, says Smart, because Apple has 
discontinued the Apple III line. 

First announced in May 1980 at the 
National Computer Conference, the Apple 
III appeared in dealers' stores five months 
later. The machine, priced at $2,995 for 
the basic model, was plagued from the 
start with parts shortages and poor quality 
components, as well as software short- 
ages. By December the Apple III Plus had 
hetn introduced to alleviate the problems. 
The III Plus came with 256K of memory 
standard, a functioning clock chip that 
replaced a defective one installed in the 
III, and an improved video display. 

Apple ceased production of the III line 
of computers in April. By September 30 
the firm had only two people remaining in 
the III division, manager Sid Hughes and 
his secretary. Calls from users are now 
being handled by the technical support 
division. 

Apple estimates that 95,000 Apple III 
and III Plus computers were sold in the 
United States and 120,000 were sold 
worldwide before Apple converted its III 
plants to produce Ik's in April. 

Apple's service and support policy is to 
provide five years -for hardware and two 
years for software, according to an Apple 
spokesperson. □ 



day season, analysts are confident the 
Adam Family Computer system will also 
sell. 

The computer, aimed at the first-time 
user, comes with a built-in word process- 
ing program, a printer, and tape storage, 
and sells for less than $750. Last year the 
Westport, Connecticut, company reported 
shipping 95,000 units. Kenneth Lim of 
Dataquest, a San Jose, California, market 
research firm, estimates that Coleco will 
sell approximately 320,000 systems by 
the end of 1984. Clarke's prediction 
exceeds that, but he would not be specific. 

But no matter how hard Coleco tries to 
compete, its sales figures will not come 



COLECO WON'T GIVE UP ON ADAM 

Toy maker happy with its high priced giveaway 
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close to matching the Commodore 64's. 
Commodore will sell 1,710,000 units by 
year's end, according to Sandy Gant, a 
market researcher at InfoCorp, also in San 
Jose. 

While Clarke hesitated to say when the 
Adam computer will be profitable, he did 
say Adam sales have increased as a result 
of the Adam scholarship program. Under 
the promotion, which ends December 31, 
Coleco promises to rebate $500 to new 
Adam buyers with college-bound children. 
To qualify, children must have been under 
18 on September 1, 1984, and must enroll 
in a four-year college before they 
turn 19. Coleco plans to rebate 
$125 to parents at the end of each 
academic year. 

According to Coleco spokesper- 
son Donna Wolfe, many new users 
are already sending in their rebate 
coupons. 

Many are puzzled as to how 
Coleco can afford the $500 rebate 
on its low cost machine. Stores such 
as Best Products have already 
discounted the computer to as low 
as $650, and others are selling it for 
even less. Because the units are 
manufactured in New York instead 
of overseas, Dataquest's Lim says 
each probably costs the company 
$450. "Profit margins are very slim 
for the dealers." 

Clarke says Coleco is "very 
content" with its profit margins. He 
says the rebate will not cost Coleco 
much. "We are expecting that we 
will actually spend less than $500 
per child, given the current dropout 
statistics," Clarke says. According 
to the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics in Washington, D.C., 
approximately 50 percent of the 
students who enter as freshmen actually 
finish college. Of the nation's high school 
seniors bound for college, 60 percent 
enroll in four-year colleges or universities. 

But the rebate itself isn't what moti- 
vates Adam buyers, analysts seem to 
agree. "What it does is raise public 
consciousness," Gant says. 

That it should. As of July, the firm 
allocated $15 million toward a multimedia 
ad campaign to refine the Adam image and 
stimulate sales. The six Coleco commer- 
cials that run regularly on evening TV 
convey the notion that buying an Adam 
will make parents happier, children smart- 
er, and unite families. Coleco has started 
running similiar print ads in Reader's 
Digest, Newsweek, and Time magazines. 

Coleco has further shown its commit- 
ment to the computer business by luring 
key executives from other firms. Charles 
Winterble, who worked at Commodore 
developing the Vic 20 and Commodore 64, 
joined Coleco in February as group vice 



president of computer products. In June, 
Robert Baker, formerly manufacturing 
operations manager at Apple, was appoint- 
ed vice president of electronic manufactur- 
ing in upstate New York. 

Researcher Gant says Coleco can be 
profitable in the computer business. "It 
has plenty of distribution channels." The 
Adam is being sold nationwide through 
mass merchandisers such as Toys R Us, 
Montgomery Ward, and Target stores. 

When Coleco missed its promised 
shipping date, or "window of opportuni- 
ty," in mid-October 1983, analysts said 
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Honeywell provides third-party mainte- 
nance for the Adam. Another Honeywell 
center manager, in Chicago, says the 
Adam is a "solid machine" and that most 
of the hardware problems come from 
misuse of the computer by consumers. 

Coleco is "really pulling out all the 
stops" to gain customer acceptance after 
suffering negative publicity throughout 
the year, says another analyst. Instead of a 
three-month warranty, the company now 
offers a six-month warranty with every 
machine. A Coleco consumer hot line has 
been established for Adam inquiries. 

Lack of software still hinders the 
Adam's success. Although Coleco 
has steadily shipped software for 
the computer, the majority of the 
programs are entertainment and 
education products. "The Adam is 
99 percent improved," says David 
Kennedy, head of the Adam 
Microhackers users group in New 
York. "The 1 percent that it is 
missing is software. The big devel- 
opers are missing." 

Stores are unwilling to stock 
products for a machine that isn't 
selling well yet, says Ken Williams, 
president of Sierra in Coarsegold, 
California. At least four mass mer- 
chandisers rejected Adam software 
from his firm, although they carry 
Coleco-brand software, according 
to Williams. He says Sierra had nine 
finished Adam products. "But from 
January to March, stores told us 
that they were unwilling to take the 
inventory risk," he says. "So we 
scrapped our Adam development 
and lost about $200,000 on that 



Coleco's Adam scholarship offer is creating a lot of Christmastime 
interest in the revised home computer system. 
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the toy company did not stand a chance in 
the computer market. The Adam finally 
shipped in January. "As far as we see it, 
the window is wide open," Clarke says. 
"Currently, no one has come forth with a 
package like ours." 

The Adam and printer have undergone 
at least 330 technical changes, according 
to Clarke. Group vice president Winterble 
says many of these changes are unnotice- 
able to the consumer but are significant 
changes in the machine. He also says that 
reliability-testing time has been length- 
ened. Coleco says it has enhanced the 
word processing software, and the oft- 
criticized users manuals have been rewrit- 
ten to provide more information. Feet 
were added to the printer to suppress the 
high noise level. The internal operating 
system and software were also revamped. 

"I've worked on the Adam since day 
one, and it's definitely a dramatic improve- 
ment," says John Devine, head of the 
Honeywell Service Center in New York. 



Coleco is asking several well- 
known software vendors to write 
programs for the Adam, according to 
Wolfe. 

In hardware development, the compa- 
ny has recently shipped a modem, a 64K 
expansion module, and a 5'/4-inch disk 
drive that runs CP/M software. Asked 
whether the company will produce anoth- 
er computer, Coleco's Winterble says, 
"There is a lot of research and develop- 
ment going on. The market will have to 
tell us if it wants another machine." 

Meanwhile, Coleco continues to ride 
high on the Cabbage Patch craze. Approxi- 
mately $150 million worth of Cabbage 
Patch Kids was shipped during the first 
half of the year. In May Coleco raised $55 
million from debenture sales, adding to its 
financial security. 

One banking investor who requested 
anonymity says Coleco's decision to stay in 
the home computer business will depend 
on this Christmas. "So far, I have not 
heard any talk from the firm about getting 
out." □ 
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"Connplete with hub reinforcing rings, 
Tyvek sleeves, color coded user 
labels, and write protect tabs. 

Quality you expect 
at a price you don't. 

Proven quality at a great price. BECK offers 
you a full satisfaction money-back guaran- 
tee - you can't lose! If you like the quality of 
3M. Dysan, Verbatim, et al, you'll like BECK. 

• Satisfaction, Money-Back Guarantee 

• 100% Certified, 100% Error-Free 

• Full 7-Year Warranty 

• Tested and Retested 21 Times to 42 Rigid 
Specifications 

• Meets or Exceeds ANSI Standards 

For IBM. Apple, TRS, and 97% of popular 
computers. 

Order Toll Free 1-800-232-5634. 
Available m 25-Pack only plus freight 

Bulk product inquiries welcome 
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OTRONA GOES BROKE 

Maker of portable micro never turned a profit 



BY KATHY CHIN 

Reporter 



In May, officials at Otrona Advanced 
Systems Corp. in Boulder, Colorado, 
embarked upon a whirlwind press tour 
to announce their newest micro, the 
Otrona 2001, an IBM PC-compatible 
portable/desktop system. 

In October, the company said it was 
going broke and abruptly laid off its 175 
employees. 




The Otrona 2001, introduced in May, cost 
Otrona Advanced Systems too much to make. 

The company has no need of Chapter 
1 1 protection from creditors, according to 
Otrona spokesperson Grace Stanton. In- 
stead, Otrona president James D. Lindner 
will be repositioning the company for 
acquisition. "He's looking at several 
prospects in the domestic as well as 
international markets," Stanton says. 

In a press conference, Lindner said that 
the firm was unable to gather enough 
working capital to continue. The 7-year- 
old firm had secured three rounds of 
venture capital financing from 13 inves- 
tors in previous years. But in recent 
months, the original backers refused to 
support the company financially. Mean- 
while, the firm was unable to attract new 
investors, according to Stanton. She says 
that because of the recent demise of 
various microcomputer firms, the venture 
capital community is tending not to invest 
in technology companies. 

In its seven years, Otrona was never 
profitable. The firm had produced three 
machines besides the Otrona 2001: the 
$2,995 Otrona Attache portable; the 
$3,495 Attache 8:16, an IBM PC compati- 
ble with dual processors; and another 
version of the Attache 8:16 designed with 
standards set by the U.S. Department of 
Defense for military purposes. None of the 
products was very successful. 

But things seemed to be looking up for 



the firm when it unveiled the Otrona 2001 
this spring. The 19-pound computer was 
sold in three configurations. The most 
expensive model cost $4,495, featured 
256K of memory and a 10-megabyte hard 
disk, and operated on alternating current. 

Stanton says customers ordered ap- 
proximately 1 ,000 systems a month. In its 
last few weeks, Otrona was adding 15 
dealers a week to its existing list of 200 
dealers. 

Unfortunately, the machine cost 30 
percent more to produce than anticipated, 
says Stanton, who did not disclose the 
exact production costs. "We kept up with 
our orders, but it was harder to meet 
profit margins. If we had moved offshore 
for manufacturing, then we could have 
made it." 

Otrona Advanced Systems is the third 
high-tech company in Boulder County to 
undergo significant financial problems and 
layoffs within a 30-day period. In late 
September, MiniScribe, a hard disk manu- 
facturer, laid off 530 of its 2,000 workers. 
The company says there had been a 
nationwide slump in sales because of the 
introduction of the IBM PC AT; potential 
customers wanted to wait for the new IBM 
machine before buying a hard disk for their 
IBM PCs. 

Two weeks later, another firm in the 
area. Storage Technology Corp., an- 
nounced third-quarter losses exceeding 
$20 million, according to spokesperson 
Gordon Swartzfager. The company, which 
makes tape and disk storage products for 
mini and mainframe computers, laid off 
1,500 of its 15,700 workers worldwide. 
Approximately 1,300 were from the 
Boulder division. □ 



NEWS BRIEFS 

Osborne ships: Paperback Software, 
Adam Osborne's most recent foray into 
the industry, has shipped its first product 
in October as promised. My ABCs is an 
educational game for preschool children 
ages 3 to 6, available through all B. Dalton 
and some Waldenbooks bookstores for 
$19.95. 

Scheduled to ship in mid-October, 
according to Osborne, was the company's 
second product, called Executive Writer. 
He calls it a "Wang-type" word processor 
that sells for $69.95. 

Osborne says his Berkeley, California, 
firm will ship three more products in 
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November. One is a lower end word 
processor called Paperback Writer. Anoth- 
er is Numberworks, a spreadsheet with 
virtual memory. The last is a paint-in-color 
program called Draw It. All will sell for 
less than $50. 

New program produces braille print- 
outs: A braille translation program intro- 
duced by Computer Aids Corp. converts a 
standard text file into a second file that 
drives a special braille printer. 

The program, which does all the coding 
and formatting, is available for Apple and 
IBM computers. Braille-Talk supports a 
variety of voice synthesizers that allow 
voicing of menus and keyboard characters. 

Disk backup faster than streaming 
tape: A new disk backup program from 
InfoTool creates a database of backup 
information and simplifies the its retrieval. 

The company claims that Bakup will 
back up a hard disk in less than 30 
minutes, much less time than it takes for a 
streaming tape drive to do the same. 
Bakup also copies changed files and 
supports several restoration choices, ac- 
cording to the Santa Clara, California, 
firm. 

Bakup runs on IBM PC XTs and com- 
patibles. InfoTool says the program is less 
expensive than streaming tape drives, 
some of which cost up to $2,295. Bakup 
sells for $ 1 49.95 and comes with a 30-day, 
money-back guarantee. 

This one's strictly for secretaries: 

Wang Laboratories has introduced the 
Wang Office Assistant, a typewriter, 
advanced word processor, and personal 
computer designed especially for secretar- 
ies. 

The Office Assistant was designed to 
be able to perform a new task before 
completing the first. It allows a secretary 
to move from one task to another in two 
keystrokes. The Office Assistant sells for 
$2,395. 

New IBM PC-compatible worksta- 
tions: Tandem Computers of Cupertino, 
California, has introduced the Dynamite, a 
stand-alone, multifunction personal com- 
puter workstation for its minicomputer 
line. The Dynamite runs MS-DOS soft- 
ware and includes a 360K floppy disk drive 
with 256K of random-access memory. The 
Dynamite sells for $2,995. An optional 
hard disk is available. 

Tandem has also introduced two new 
software products that translate data 
stored on the company's fault-tolerant 
minicomputer systems into formats that 
can be used by personal computer soft- 
ware packages that use MS-DOS. 

Carol Ranalli 




What's the first? Those noisy little office printers. "Screech, 
screech, screech," all day long. Like thousands of little fingernails 
dragging slowly across a chalkboard. It's enough to make your skin 
crawl. Not to mention the pace of your work. 

Fortunately, there's relief. SoundTrap. Just put your printer 
inside SoundTrap and those irritating screeches are reduced to a 
soft whisper. Now you can work comfortably and productively 
with your printer close at hand. That's especially handy because 
SoundTrap 's slanted face makes a great copy stand. 

SoundTrap has some other unexpected benefits like saving 
desk space, keeping printer paper under control and integrating 
your computer system. But what you'll appreciate most is the way 
SoundTrap brings printer noise to a screeching halt. 

For more information or your nearest dealer 
call 800-24TRACE. In California call collect 
(415)964-3115. 



Two SoundTrap models 
accommodate small dot-matrix 
printers, wide-carriage dot- 
matrix printers and smaller 
letter quality printers. 



Now available at 
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So all of a sudden Ted 
Koppel is Mr. Elec- 
tronics? Koppel, an- 
chor of ABC-TV's 
"Nightline" program, 
seems to have decided 
that micros are worthy 
of his attention and is 
burrowing his way into 
the hearts and minds 
of industry folk with 
alacrity. 

First we found out 
he was a "keynote 
speaker" at the presti- 
gious Texas Lyceum 
Conference in Septem- 
ber, talking about the 
emergence of high 
technology in Texas. 
Next we find him slat- 
ed to moderate the 
Softcon '85 keynote 
panel discussion in 
March. Topic: "The 
Future of Software." 
Koppel's copanelists: 
the outspoken likes of 
Mitch Kapor of Lotus 
Development Corp., 
industry analyst Es- 
ther Dyson, and John Sculley of Apple. 
Presumably, Softcon officials decided they 
needed a household name to lively up such 
a "dull" group. 

Or maybe Koppel's trying to get a job 
with Regis McKenna. 

Worshipers of the Electronic Thumb are in 
luck. Infocom, the company that put the / 
in interactive fiction (so to speak) has 
converted The Hitchhiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy, from the zany BBC radio serial 
and TV show and popular book of the same 
name(s), onto disk. 

Douglas Adams, who wrote the 
original 1978 radio drama, cowrote the 
game with Infocom's Steve Meretzky of 
Planetfall and Sorcerer fame. It was 
Adams' idea to transform the book into 
interactive fiction, and the duo did exten- 
sive research on the topic "throughout the 




Adams, left, wrote original Hitchhiker's Guide; 
Meretzky take a pub break for a quick photo session. 



Ted Koppel: From talking head to keynote speaker, he determinedly 
wriggles into the wonderful world of microcomputers. 



galaxy" or, the documentation admits, "in 
English pubs, anyway." 

For some reason, documentation in the 
goofy packaging keeps telling us not to 
forget our towels, necessary equipment 
for this Cosmic Hitch. We're just a little 
nervous about booting the disk. 

Boy, the prose in this industry is getting 
purpler and purpler all the time. The latest 
to cross our desk is for a recent release 
from Datamost, a game by Roger Web- 
ster and Dan'l Leviton, called 
Earthly Delights. We thought it 
had to be great if it inspires this 
kind of creative writing from its 
support team: 

"A salubrious introduction" 
to the interactive fiction genre, 
"Earthly Delights is a game for 
people who like Alfred Hitch- 
cock movies, heroes 
who win by their 
wits, and villains who 
are neither Satan in- 
carnate nor post- 
Freudian bedwet- 
ters. . . . You don't 
have to hve up or Koffler. 
down to some 'role' 
like Brassfyst the Mighty." Et 
cetera. 

Gary Koffler, director of 
software and talent for Data- 
most, had a hard time tracking 
down the press release's au- 
thor for us. "No one wanted to 



admit to writing it," Koffler says. 
It turned out to be Leviton himself. 

Truly purple prose, however, could only 
be about a computer that helps "everyone 
discover a good deal more about himself 
through [interpreting] the mystery of 
color." The product, called (what else but) 
Colorscope, is "right on target for today's 
entrepreneurs who are seeking a unique 
business opportunity with high profit 
potential," especially if they have $15,900 
burning a hole in their pockets. 

Martin Stuart of Computer Amuse- 
ment Systems in New York says Color- 
scope is for "the kind of people who like 
horoscopes" and is perfectly suited for 
shopping malls, fairs, trade shows, conven- 
tions, exhibitions, amusement parks, tour- 
ist attractions, and fund-raising events. 
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Colorscope in action 

But we have a sneaking suspicion it's 
really Amiga's marketing department us- 
ing a devious method to find out if people 
are going to like its still-secret, whiz-bang, 
"Mac-alike" color computer. 

You've heard of 
Kitchen Sinkware. 
Stay tuned for Media 
Saturationware, as 
Rupert Murdoch 
— the filthy-rich 
Australian media 
magnate who owns 
the New York Post 
and the Times of 
London, just to men- 
tion two — enters 
the magnetic media 
of software. 

No doubt smart- 
ing from his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to 
take over Warner Communications earlier 
this year, Murdoch's News Ltd. company 
is now one-third partner of Computer 
Power Holdings, Australia's largest soft- 
ware and systems house. 

Denise Caruso 




'You called for thai?' 
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THE PANASONIC 
SR. PARTNER 

NO PERIPHERALS 
NEEDED 



Because they're already built-in. The 80/132- 
column printer The 9-inch, high-resolution 
display There's even a built-in 360K disk 
drive. Which all make the Sr Partner a com- 
plete computer as is. 
The Sr Partner is IBM hardware and software 
compatible so you can run popular business pro- 
grams immediately The software bundle cur- 
rently offered with the Sr Partner is WordStar, 
VisiCalc, pfs;Graph, File, Report, 
MS-DOS 2.11 and GW BASIC* 
And with its 256K internal memory 
expandable to 512K, the Sr Partner 
can run the new integrated software. 
Built-ins also include expansion slots 
and parallel and serial 10 ports. There's even a built-in 
RGB monitor port so you can take advantage of the 
Sr Partner's color and graphics capability 

If you want 10 megabytes of storage, choose the new 
hard disk Sr. Partner 

Both the Sr Partner and the hard disk Sr Partner come 
with an exceptional Panasonic warranty** 

For the dealers nearest you, call: 201-392-4261. The 
Panasonic Sr Partner No peripherals needed. It makes 
the competition look like Jr Executives. 

Panasonic ' 

Industrial Company 



Optional 10-Megabyle Hard Disk or 
Optional Second 360K Disk Drive 




360K Disk Drive Built-in 



256K RAM 
IBM Compatibility 





♦Software bundle oiler subject to change orwithdrawa) at any time wilfioul notice, **One-year limited warranty. 6 months on thermal pnnler head Can-y-mor mail-in service. 
Sr Partner is a trademark of Matsushita Electric Industrial Company Ltd; WordStar is the trademark of MicroPro International Corporation; VisiCalc is the registered trademark 
of VisiCorp: pfs; Graph. File, Report are the registered trademarks of Software Publishing Corporation; GW BASIC. MS-DOS are the trademarks of Microsoft Corporation 
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when all else 

£ails. 



Most diskettes are pretty good. 

And some of the time that's good enough. 

But next time you throw away one that won't 
format or you lose the cash flow analysis you've 
been working on for weeks, make a mental note to 
try a box of Dysan diskettes. 

They're better 

So much better, in faa, that major computer 
manufaaurers put their names on our diskettes 
and sell them as their own. 

Without fear of failure. 

You see, we make our diskettes better with 
advanced manufaauring processes that our 
comp)etitors have yet to figure out. 

And we test them. 

Almost to the point of absurdity. 

Dysan diskettes are inspected almost a hundred 
times as they come down the line. They're tested 
to performance levels way beyond industry 
standards. And each one is certified to be 100 
percent error free. 

Then our corporate quality assurance fanatics 
come along and check them all over again. For all 



Dysan is a irgisIcrcU iradt-mark of Oysan Corporation, 1984. Dysan Corporalion 
PFS:^ i*> a rc^tistcird trademark tif Software Publishing Corporation 



the same things. Plus some things only they 
understand. 

When we're done, you get exaaly what you 
wanted in the first place. Diskettes that will record 
and retain all your data all the time. 

We don't expect you to keep all that in your 
mental note, but we would like you to remember 
your last diskette failure. 

And when your computer produas dealer 
offers you another box of pretty good diskettes, 
tell him you're ready for something better 

Dysan. 

Call toll free for the name of the Dysan dealer 
nearest you. (800) 551-9000. 

Dysan Corporation, 5201 Patrick Henry 
Drive, P.O. Box 58053, Santa Clara, CA 95050, 
(408)988-3472. 

Dysatv 

Somebody has to be better 
than everybody else. 

See us at COMDEX Booth 1378 



Dysan 



Flexible Diskette 
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MICROS OVERSEAS 



COMPUTING INSIDE THE USSR 

The Soviets slowly begin to permit use of personal computers 




Inside the Soviet Union, leaders are establishing policies to permit — and control — use of personal computers beyond defense applications. 



BY DAVID NEEDLE 

AND ALEXANDER BESHER 

InfoWorld Staff 

In a country where individuals can't 
even use a photocopier without a 
permit, it is hard to imagine wide- 
spread use of personal computers. But 
recent events point to the Soviet Union's 
modest participation in the personal com- 
puter revolution. 

"There were no personal computers at 
all in Russia when I was there three years 
ago," says Alex Tatarinov, who worked as 
a programmer in the Soviet Union. "I was 
working on a computer equivalent to the 
(mainframe] IBM 360 and we also had a 
type of minicomputer similar to the DEC 
PDP-11. " 

In August, the Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Multilateral Export Controls, an 



export-screening panel run by the United 
States, Japan, and 13 member nations of 
NATO, significantly relaxed guidelines on 
exports of some older models of personal 
computers to Eastern Bloc countries. 
Restrictions on such models as the Apple 
II and Atari 800 were loosened, while 
rules governing larger systems were 
tightened. 

In September, the Soviets announced 
they had begun a 15-year program to 
teach students to use Soviet-made person- 
al computers called Agats. 

Still, Tatarinov and other Soviet Union 
watchers see some inherent philosophical 
and technological problems in trying to 
introduce personal computers into Soviet 
society. 

"The government wants to be sure 
everything is under its control," Tatarinov 
says. "Communication over phone lines 



would be a restriction because communi- 
cation lines aren't developed in Russia. 
Most people don't have a phone or a 
chance to have one." 

The Soviet Union's primary application 
of high technology is in sophisticated 
military and defense systems. While Agats 
are being introduced in a few Soviet 
schools, personal computers are likely to 
remain a mystery to most Soviet citizens. 

"I would say that when the average 
Russian citizen thinks of things to buy, 
computers would not be at the top of his 
list," says Lynn Gallup, former general 
manager of the East/West technical strat- 
egy computer systems group for Control 
Data Corp. "Their culture of the common 
man is too far behind us, technologically 
speaking, for there to be interest." Gallup 
is now a trade consultant for Control Data. 

"The Russian form of government 
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Critics and columnists inside the computer field subscription (52 issues) . . . and be immeasurably 



and the working press are singing our praises. And more informed. 



what the critics just discovered, our readers have 
know n all alo ng. 



Don't wait. If the subscription card is missing. 



call (800) 343-5730 to rush your first issue on its 



Become a regular reader yourself, and get 



InfoWorld for just 45* an issue — 70 percent off 
the cover price ! You '11 save $54.60 on a year's 



way. In M assachusetts, call collect (617) 879-0700. 

rSifoWiirld Z 



Till' I'ersonul Computing Weekly 



Inf oWorld. 375 Cochiluate Rd., Framin g ham. MA 01701 Basic annual subscriplion rale is S31. Air mail rale to Canada, and Cenlral 
and Soulh America is $65 U.S. Airmail rate to Europe is $100 U.S. All other counlries $170 U.S. for air mail delivery. 
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jealously guards anything that can be 
construed as information — which is 
power," Gallup says. "Personal computers 
would fall into this category; database 
programs used to search for and sort 
information are a form of power." 

Video games are available on an 

extremely limited — 

and expensive — ba- 
sis, according to one 
Soviet expatriate 
now living in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
"Some stores were — 
just starting to sell 
game machines like the Atari [2600 game 
system] when I left three years ago," says 
David Ditlya, who worked as a mechanical 
engineer in Kishinev, the capital of the 
Republic of Moldavia. 



The video game machines were expen- 
sive (about $800) and sold in only a few se- 
lect stores, and only three or four game 
cartridges were available to play on them, 
according to Ditlya. 

"There were no personal computers 
when I was there," Ditlya says. "Maybe 



believe that the use of personal computers 
there is inevitable. 

"I think computers will come to the 
Soviet Union, but the government will 
severely limit access to them," says 
Richard Saul, who teaches international 
relations at Boston University. Saul took a 
group of students to 



Personal computers are likely to remain 
a mystery to most Soviet citizens. 



they have [micros] now, but I had friends 
who were high level managers and 
programmers and they didn't use micros. 
They all used big computers." 

Some Soviet Union experts, however. 



the Soviet Union last 
year. "We can buy 
modems and access 
information ser- 
vices," he says. 
"That would never 
happen in the Soviet 

Union." 

The kind of controlled data processing 
described by Ditlya (computer terminals 
tied to large mini and mainframe systems) 
will likely remain the state of the art, or 



SOVIETS INTRODUCE KGBjr 



H 



ow would the 
Western micro- 
computer indus- 
try react if the Soviets 
were to market personal 
computers? Here's one 
possible scenario: 

It was caviar, stur- 
geon, and vodka at the 
KGB hospitality suite at 
the Hotel Rossia to cele- 
brate the first interna- 
tional computer show 
held in the Soviet Union 
(Moscow Comdex '85). 
The feast also celebrat- 
ed the launching of the 
KGB's first venture into 
the home computer 
market with the intro- 
duction of the KGBjr, a 
perky little 128K ma- 
chine (expandable to 
512K) with infraRed 
keyl)oard. 

Other Soviet entries 
into the personal com- 
puter market announced 
at the gala affair includ- 
ed the Commiepaq, a 
transportable computer 
(can be lugged from the 
ministry to the dacha easily), a kneetop 
Red Shack Model 100 with built-in 
modem (comes with a one-year subscrip- 
tion to ComradeServe, the Soviet Union's 
propaganda utility), and a full line of 
software products — among them Gulag 
1-2-3, a spreadsheet designed for state 
security purposes, the Cyrillicstar word 
processing program, and an underground 
hit at the show, a Soviet version of Flight 
Simulator with special sectors featuring 




Would IBM and Apple welcome the Soviets into the personal computer marketplace? 

the Finnish border and the Berlin Wall. A 
beaming Soviet president Konstantin 
Chernenko opened the Comdex proceed- 
ings, although some Western industry 
analysts speculated that the president 
actually might have been a Chernenko 
clone. 

The keynote speaker from the United 
States was a high ranking representative 
from IBM's Entjy Systems Division. He 
welcomed the Soviets into the personal 



computer marketplace, 
saying their entry legiti- 
mizes the worldwide 
computer market, and 
predicted that the new 
buzzword to arise from 
the freer exchange of 
information technol- 
ogies between East and 
West would be 
detenteware. 

Reportedly IBM and 
the Soviet government 
are negotiating joint 
production of a sophisti- 
cated new 32-bit per- 
sonal computer to be 
sold in Eastern Bloc 
nations. It has been 
code-named "Kasha." 

Also attending Mos- 
cow Comdex '85 was an 
ebullient Jack Tramiel, 
owner of Atari until he 
recently sold the compa- 
ny to the KGB for a 
reported 150 million 
rubles. 

The Atari Creditors 
Task Force, based in 
Sunnyvale, California, 
has asked the U.S. gov- 
ernment to introduce an emergency 
resolution in the United Nations asking 
the Soviet Union to assume Atari's 
accounts payable in good faith. 

The press officer at the KGB's Home 
Computers Division would say nothing 
except that the KGB planned to remove 
Alan Alda as company spokesperson and 
replace him with the Bolshoi Ballet. 

Alexander Besher 
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is the X100 POKOM from PRENTKE V 



Mark Klein 

Fall 1984 BHE Guidt 

lo the IBM PC 



'The POKOM worics well wHh practically 
any data communications program -from 
the simplest to the most complex^ 

Frank i. Derfler, Jr. 
August 21, 1984, 
PCMMAZiNE 



'This modem offers extra features for 20% 
less than a Hayes Smartmodem 1200" 

Steven Solchell 

July 23, 1984, Info World 
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PERSONAL COMPUTER MODEMS 




POPCOM " is a trademark of PREhfTICE Corporation 
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the only option, for most Soviet computer- 
ists. 

But the Soviets aren't ignoring person- 
al computers. The country has begun 
manufacturing 16 models of personal 
computers. The Agat, one such machine, 
is apparently a clone of the Apple II. 

Currently, Soviet schools provide no 
computer training. But starting next year, 
schools will receive 1,131 Agats as the 
start of a five-year plan to teach computer 
use in schools, according to an article in 
Teacher's Gazette, a Soviet magazine 
distributed in Moscow. Initially, ninth- 
graders will get computer instruction. 
Eventually, the lessons will begin in fifth 
grade. 

By the year 2000, 1 million Soviet 
students each year will be learning how to 
use computers. 

This "15-year plan" seems staggering- 
ly conservative compared to the rapid 
influx of personal computers into U.S. 
public schools during the past few years 
and the attendant generation of U.S. 
computer whiz kids. But it's hard to 
compare the priorities of the Soviet 
government and its people with a consum- 
er-conscious, cash rich, competitive Amer- 
ican society. 

"The difference is the Soviet Union is 
an agrarian economy with 75 percent of its 
gross national product in food, while ours 
is 75 percent in white-collar office work," 
says Charles P. Lecht, a high technology 
consultant and writer who has testified 
before congressional committees on the 
relative technological strengths of Eastern 
and Western countries. 

"I don't think there is any shortage of 
brains in the Soviet Union," Lecht says. 
"But how are you going to give an IBM PC 
AT to a guy pulling his plow with a horse?" 
When the Soviets need micros, they will 
make them, Lecht says. 

Were it not for the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979 and the subsequent 
U.S.-imposed trade embargo against the 
Soviets, the latter might be a lot further 
along in distribution and application of 
computer technology for nonmilitary uses. 

Control Data had supplied mini and 
mainframe computer systems for nonmili- 
tary applications to the Soviet Union until 
then-president Jimmy Carter imposed a 
trade embargo after the invasion. Control 
Data's biggest customer was the Soviet 
Ministry of Geology, which used the 
computers to aid in such ventures as oil 
exploration, according to Gallup. 

"Without the embargo — and I'm not 
saying it shouldn't have been done — 
Control Data would be doing a whale of a 
business right now [selling computers] in 
the Soviet Union." 

The firm was ready to make several big 
sales of its Plato educational computer 
system to the Soviets when the embargo 
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HEADACHE #43: 

"There has to be a way to keep 
track of overdue accounts!" 



■ Remedy: InloTeom 
Accountant 

The InfoTeam Accountant oMers 
quick relief it tells you who's pay- 
ing on time, who's delinquent, and 
gives you an electronic mail link to 
expedite collection notices 

■ IBM-PC Accounting Software 

The InloTeam Accountant includes 
InloGeneral Ledger, a lully featured 
general ledger, budgeting, and finan- 
cial reporting system; Info- 
Accounts Receivable, the sys- Mj^fe 
tern that manages all your |MH 
customer accounts. IHBi 
prints invoices and pre- F~T^J^£i' 
pares customer state- L l^llH 
ments; InfoAccounts K ^^^H 
Payable, the system ■ 1 ^j^H 
that maintains vendor 
purchases, provides computerized 
checkwriting, and calculates dis- 
counts; and InfoPost, the unique elec- 
tronic mailing system that sends letters 
for 26 cents including the postage 

■ A New Era in Software 
Integration 

InfoTeam Accountant lets you use 
data from your accounting system in 
other programs For instance, with 
your InfoAccounts Receivable, you 
can send your cxistomer statements 
electronically to your accounts having 
past due balances And, with just a 
few keystrokes, you can move inlor- 



mation into a letter you typed on 
WordStar and send out those letters 
using InfoPost Imagine, sending out 
200 collection letters in less than 60 
minutes 

The InfoTeam Accountant is part 
of on mtegroted family of productivity 
and accounting software It can ex- 
change data with other software 
packages (i.e Lotus 1-2-3. 'VisiCalc, 
WordStar), and it's available in single 
and multi-user versions Also, each 
program has built-in help screens, 
hard disk and floppy disk compati- 
bility, and capacity which is limited 
only by disk storage space. 

a*. - ■ Your Benefits 

I* InfoTeam helps improve your 
cash flow, eliminates paperwork. 
'~ I pinpoints profitable and non- 
profitable areas, saves money 
by eliminating bookkeeping services, 
and speeds up collections 

■ Backed by Accounting 
Experts 

Developed by Info Designs, an in- 
dustry leader, now supporting over 
120.000 accounting users world-wide. 
Find out how InfoTeam can benefit 
your business send us your business 
card or letterhead for our 48-page 
booklet ' How to Select the Right 
Software" 

Now available for IBM-PC. Compaq. 
PC-compatibles, and many multi-user 
systems 



lnfO©(ES0gDDS^' i 

The business software worth buying a computer for. 

Info Designs. Inc • 445 Enterprise Court • Bloomfield Hills. MI 48013 
Call 1-800-445-INrO for the dealer nearest you. 
In Michigan call (313) 334-9790 

I Dealer mqumes mvited 
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went into effect. "We were talking about 
our Plato system and they were very 
interested," Gallup recalls. 

"We had sales close to coming about. 
Based on the interest they showed, they 
had sincere need for the equipment," she 
says. 

The Plato system consisted of a 
specially designed networked computer 
system that relied on Control Data's own 
educational courseware and terminals that 



When the Soviets 



need micros, they 
will make them. 



Lecht says. 



had some local processing capabilities. 

The system was designed to provide 
vocational training courses and other job- 
related, computer-based instruction to the 
Soviets. (Control Data has since expanded 
and enhanced the Plato system into an on- 
line network of services stored in a 
mainframe that can be accessed by 
personal computers equipped with mo- 
dems and the firm's software.) 

Since the Coordinating Committee's 
move was announced, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has relaxed controls on 
computer exports in response to pressure 
from some 250 U.S. computer companies. 

The plan now is to rely instead on self- 
policing by U.S. companies to ensure that 
high-tech products with possible military 
applications are not rerouted to the Soviet 
Union via middleman firms in the Far East 
and Europe. The heart of the problem is 
the U.S. government's allocation of distri- 
bution licenses to companies that export 
products. These licenses permit compa- 
nies to ship to multiple destinations under 
a single permit. 

In January, the U.S. government 
attempted to impose measures that would 
require a permit for each destination, 
resulting in increased red tape and 
shipping delays. Additionally, the United 
States wanted foreign companies on the 
receiving end to provide the Commerce 
Department with lists of their clients, 
something foreign distributors were loath 
to do. They feared that if U.S. companies 
got such lists, the latter could then market 
their products directly. 

Since the Commerce Department 
backed down and export restrictions were 
relaxed, it has never been easier for the 
Soviet Union to acquire what was formerly 
the forbidden fruit of personal computer 
technology. □ 
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GRAPEVINE 

An evening with Enable: The Software 
Group has extended a special invitation to 
IBM PC users groups nationwide. It is 
offering to show these groups its new 
integrated package, Enable, for free and 
without obligation. 

One of the group's representatives will 
demonstrate the system at your users 
group meeting and conduct a question- 
and-answer session. Your group will get a 
free copy of Enable for evaluation and 
review. The company is offering a dis- 
count to IBM Personal Computer clubs: up 
to 25 copies of Enable for $300 each. 
(Enable is a $695 value, according to The 
Software Group.) 

To book your demonstration, call The 
Software Group's customer service de- 
partment at (800) 932-0233, (800) 338- 
4646 in New York state. 

Keeping pace: Microcomputing Period- 
icals: An Annotated Directory lists 843 
microcomputer-specific magazines, news- 
papers, and newsletters currently in print. 
George Shirinian, a librarian interested in 
microcomputers, got the idea for this book 
about two years ago. 

"Because the market is so volatile, the 



book is produced in small — and uneco- 
nomical — print runs so that it sells out 
quickly," he says. 

The directory, now in its 10th edition, 
contains title, address, frequency, starting 
date, cost, and a brief, one-paragraph 
annotation for each publication. Also 
included is an appendix of out-of-print 
publications and those with new names. 

The directory costs $19.95 in North 
America (including shipping) and $21.95 
elsewhere. To keep pace with the start-up 
and demise of microcomputer-related pub- 
lications, write to Microcomputing Period- 
icals, 53 Fraserwood Ave., No. 2, Toron- 
to, Canada M6B 2N6. 

Where it's Att: That's the name for the 
First Attache/2001 User Group's bi- 
monthly newsletter. On weekends, the 
group operates a bulletin board system, 
AttNet, which can be reached at (505) 
897-0247. Members also get together 
once a year in New York for a national 
meeting. 

Included in the $35 membership fee is 
a free disk of public domain software that 
members can copy and distribute to 
others. If this is where it's at for you, write 
to the First Attache/2001 User Group's 
editorial offices, P.O. Box 2315, Corrales, 
NM 87048. 



EVENTS 



November 8-9, New York, NY: The 

First Micro Inves/Tech conference and 
exposition will feature more than 200 
financial and investment software systems 
and databases, workshops, and seminars. 
The event is sponsored by Executive 
Enterprises Inc. and the Financial and 
Investment Software Review. Contact: 
Adrienne Cannella, (212) 489-2696. Loca- 
tion: New York Penta Hotel. Admission: 
$15 exhibits, $395 conference. 

November 8-10, San Jose, CA: "Com- 
puters as Knowledge Delivery Systems: 
The Changing Face of Education" will be 
the theme of EdCompCon-84. Sessions 
will address the business, industry, and 
academic communities. Contact: David C. 
Rine, (309) 298-1315 or (309) 298-1452 
(messages). Location: San Jose Conven- 
tion Center. Admission: $65 students, 
$120 IEEE members. 

Barbara Gerk 

If you have information on inexpensive 
resources for users, special events, new 
bulletin boards, or users groups, send it to 
Grapevine at InfoWorld. 



o catalog of bits and bites 



Chocolate "chips," original silicon 
wafers, and exquisite chip jewelry. 
Classic computer modules, scarves, 
abaci, and books on everything 
from computing history to computer 
catastrophes and cartoons. 

16 pages of exclusive gifts in the 
full-color Computer Museum 
Catalog. To receive a free copy, 
send this coupon with your name, 
address and zip code. 






The Computer Museum Store 

300 Congress Street 
Boston. MA 02110 



617-542-0476 
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COMMUNIQUES 

Plug into this network: The Program- 
mers Network wants to promote the 
cottage industry and the independent 
programmer. It went on-line in September 
and is looking for talented, creative 
programmers who want to make programs 
that "knock people's socks off," according 
to founder John T. Draper. Members plan 
to zero in on small, useful utility programs 
and work closely with users groups to see 
how the groups' needs can be filled. 

The network offers planning and pro- 
gramming tips, algorithms, job placement 
and references, a computing resource 
guide, and electronic mail. Inside informa- 
tion on Apple's Macintosh is also available 
on disk templates for $39 a copy. 

It costs $75 a year to subscribe to the 
network. There is also a $15 monthly 
charge. The system can be accessed from 
anywhere through Tymnet at $3 per hour 
for 300 or 1,200 baud. Send your name, 
address, background, and two favorite 
languages to John T. Draper's Program- 
ming Network, 182 Caldecott Lane, No. 
126, Oakland, CA 94618 or call (415) 540- 
7058. 

Eye on the foreign market: You can 



now monitor business developments in 
Japan through NewsNet, an electronic 
distributor of specialized business newslet- 
ter information. Japanese Trade & Indus- 
try Briefs contains summaries of current 
and historical articles from the Journal of 
Japanese Trade and Industry. Published 
bimonthly by the Japan Economic Founda- 
tion, the newsletter also lists English 
language publications available from 
Japan. 

For more information on NewsNet, call 
Bill Pietrucha, Communications Services 
Inc., at (202) 544-8792 or Linda Wark, 
NewsNet, at (800) 345-1301, (215) 527- 
8030 in Pennsylvania. 

Here to serve you: NationServ is an on- 
line information network offering informa- 
tion, goods, services, and entertainment 
for $10 a year. There are no monthly or 
connect charges except for the telephone 
charge. 

The network lets you communicate 
with other users through the message 
center and electronic mail service, partici- 
pate in users groups, buy discount goods, 
play games, or use business programs. If 
you own a TRS-80 Model III or 4, you can 
read, print out, or download these games, 
programs, files, reports, and articles of 
interest into your computer, along with 



listings from a Jobservice category. 

NationServ operates 24 hours a day at 
300 or 1,200 baud. To check out the 
system, dial (618) 847-2291. To join this 
"electronic community," send your name, 
address, phone number, and type of 
computer to P.O. Box 391, Fairfield, IL 
62837 or call (618) 847-2381. 

Electronic endeavors: The Bay Area 
Online Users' Group is dedicated to 
increasing the knowledge and skills of 
those in telecommunications. Members 
include professional researchers and other 
information specialists who work in busi- 
ness, education, and public information 
.organizations. 

The group meets six times a year to 
share equipment and learn how to operate 
systems more efficiently. A directory of 
subject areas categorizes members ac- 
cording to their expertise in such fields as 
literature, social science, finance, and 
business. 

It costs $10 a year to join these on-line 
enthusiasts. If you want to boost your 
research capabilities, contact chairperson 
Connie Riley at Chevron Research Co., 
576 Standard Ave., Richmond, CA 94802; 
(415) 620-2350. 

Barbara Gerk 



Your future is on theJihe 



It s tnic. ^ ^ ^ 

Today's basincss tbrccxsts can determine 
tomorrow's husincss fortunes. 

That's why we developed 
SmartForecasts'" — the premier 
businesss forecasting software for 
the IBM PC*' and compatibles. For 
business professionals in planning, 
marketing/sales, finance —everyone 
who needs to know tomorrow's 
numbers today. 



FORECASTING JUST GOT SMARTER. 

SmartF<)recasts fully integrates 
forcca.sting with interactive graphics, 
data analysis and data management. It 
gives you [Towcrfiil features to work the 
numbers. like Rcgres.sion Analysis. Time 
Series Forecasting. Seasonal Adjustment. 
And more. 



A SPREADSHEET EXTENDER. 
SMART MOVE! 

Smart Forecasts extends your .sprc'ddsheet 
into the future by exchanging data files 
with Ijotus 1-2 3® — an easy move up to 
superior forecast quality. 



USE OUR FORECASTING SMARTS. 
AND YOURS. 

SmartR)rec-asts is the first software to 
succc-ssfully blend "judgmental " and 
statistical forecasting. We make it easy 
for you to poli.sh statistical forecasts with 
your own professional judgment and 
expertise. 



SMARTER, FASTER FORECASTS? 
NO SWEAT. 

Unique features like Automatic and 
Multiseries Forecasting save you time. 
And on-line help and sttp-by-stcp 
tutorials get you up and running fast. 

THE BNTELUGENT CHOICE. 

At Smart Software, we understand that 
reliable forecasts are critical to your 
future succc-ss. So when you l(X)k for the 
best t(K)ls to help you forecast, kx)k to 
us. .SmartF()reca.sts. 

SttmrtForectisls /ists for Just S495. Ask 
about our i>olutne discounts. 
CAU,.6/7/4H9 274.i 
392 Concord Atv.. Be/mont. MA 02I7fi 

flUM tnuhttuiri- Inunuititnuil Hivawss Mmitim's Otrjy iitltis 
l-J-.i {nuhiiuiri! IntiLs IMfxiii/itmtil tjirft. f 



SmartForecasts 

SmartSoftware 
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Available for the IBM PC, AT, XT, jr.,' and true compatibles 

CLEAR THE DESK, 

SIDEKICK'S 

The Super 
Organizer 



ALWAYS JUST A KEYSTROKE AWAY . . . 
No matter what software you're running! 
WHETHER YOU'RE RUNNING LOTUS, W0RDS1AR, 
dBASE OR WHATEVER . . . 
JUST A KEYSTROKE AND A SIDEKICK WINDOW OPENS 

A CALCULATOR AN APPOINTMENT CALENDAR 
A NOTEPAD AN AinrO DIALER 

• A PHONE DIRECrORY 

• ANASCDTABLE 



\ 



SIDEKICK 
ISA S 50 SOLUTION 
TO A S5,000 PROBLEM. 



(iarn Rav. PC WEEK, 
.////)•-'/. /Wi 




Here's Sidekick In action. That's Lotus 1-2-3 runnii^ under- 
neath. In the Sidekick Notepad you can see data that's been 
imported from the Lotus screen. On the upper right, that's the 
Sidekick Calculator. 





NOW . . . Whether you're working in dBase, Lotus, Wordstar or 
wiiatever ... you can unleash the full power of your computer ... and 
make a lot of extra space on your desk at the same time. 

Whenever you're using your computer . . . from start to finish 
of your session . . . Sidekkk™ will be there . . . ready to serve. And it's 
as lightning-fast and compact as only Borland knows how to make it. 

Utere s a notepad that has a fiill-screen editor that can time and 
date stamp your notes, and then save them to disk You can even pull 
information into the notepad directly from the screen of your "underlying " 
software. 

Suppose you're working in Lotus and the phone suddenly rings. 
Give your Sideldck a call and it pops right up over Lotus with the notepad 
you need. Or an appointment calendar ... one you can never misplace. 

What if you need to do a quick calculation? A keystroke instantly 
brings up the cakulator And the results of your cakulations can even be 
transferred to your "underlying" software. 

Need to make a phone call? Up pops your personal phone directory, 
lype in the name you want ... and Sidekidc jumps right to die phone 
number Another keystroke, and the phone is automatically dialed foryou.t 

lliere's lots more, too. You can move the Sidekkk windows 
anywhere on the screen you like. And you can have as many on screen at 
a time as you need. Tliere's even an on-line help window for each of 
Sidekkk's features. 

We designed it because we needed it If you've ever been writing 
a report and needed to do a quick calculation, or jot down a note, then 
you need Sidekkk, too. 

tOnfy uitb Hayes Smartmodem and compatibles- 




YOIJ CAN ORDER YOUR COPY OF SIDEKICiC" TODAY! 



■ .x-r. . ■;. v.. • ,i . - • 

'^fl^fefbr Visa and MasterCard orders call Tbll Free 1-800-255-8008 in California 1-800-742-1133 

(lines open 24 hours, 7 days a week) Dealer Distributor Inquiries Welcome 408-438-8400 

SIDHUd™ $49.95 □ HeascbesureyDurcon5>utcrisanIBMPC.AT,XT,jE,or 

true cooipatible! 

NAME 



Non-copy protected 
Version: $79.95 □ 
(Plus $5.00 shipping 
and handling.) 

Check □ 
VISA □ 
Card* _ 




ADDRESS 



Money Order □ 
MasterCard □ 



CrrY/STA.TE/ZIP 
TELEHiONE 



Expiration Date 



California residents add 6% sales tax. Outside U.SA add $1 SiXX (If outside of 
U.SA payment must t>e by bank draft payable in the U.S. and in LI.S. dollars.) 
Sorry, no C.O.D. or Purchase Orders. 



m DORIAHD 

W» INTERNATIONAL 

Borland International 
4113 Scotts Valley Drive 
Scotts Valley, California 95066 
TELEX: 172373 
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ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 



CAN NATURAL LANGUAGE SELL? 

Microrim the latest to try with a 'universal' version of Clout 



BY SCOTT MACE 

Senior Writer 



Speaking to a computer can resemble 
speaking in tongues: The machine 
understands the arcane words and 
symbols, but the uttering human is likely 
confused by it all. Why don't 
computers understand forms of 
communication more natural to 
people, such as the user's natura 
language? 

In some cases, they do. Innova- 
tions like spreadsheets — whicii 
let operators give computers fi- 
nancial information in a commonly 
accepted form — have sprung 
forth from development labs 
into full and immediate accep- 
tance by users. But natural 
language recognition hasn't 
caught on, even though it 
seems an obvious solution to the 
problem of communicating with 
computers. 

Though this branch of artificia 
intelligence gives the user the 
ability to type commands to a 
computer in a vernacular, such as 
American English, companies that 
have tried to market it thus far 
have reached for the brass ring in 
vain. 

This month, Microrim, the 
Bellevue, Washington, publisher 
of the R:Base series of database 
managers, will launch a new 
assault into the natural language 
market. It plans to introduce a 
new version of its natural lan- 
guage product, named Clout, 
which was released early this year 
and has been sold only in conjunc- 
tion with the R:Base line. What 
makes this version significant is 
that, for the first time, users of 
numerous popular business pack- 
ages will be able to type in 
questions and get back results, a 
in everyday language. 

The product. Clout 2, wi 
bring the function of the original 
Clout to many more programs on 
IBM PC-style computers. It will 
apply natural language techniques 
to information prepared and 
stored by Lotus Development 
Corp.'s 1-2-3, Ashton-Tate's 



Dbase II, Software Publishing's PFS File, 
Software Arts' Visicalc, and Microsoft's 
Multiplan. The program also accepts 
standard ASCII text files from any source 
— including mainframe systems. 

What at first appears to be an 
intriguing way to easily get data out of 




these different files may prove far more 
important as an analytical tool. Natural 
language commands and file handling 
capabilities in Clout 2 let users compare 
data in ways they never could before, 
claims Wayne J. Erickson, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the 3-year-old 
company. 

Erickson's firm is hardly bring- 
ing a startlingly new technology to 
the computer world. Natural lan- 
guage technology is an offshoot of 
artificial intelligence research con- 
ducted over the last 20 years. In 
that time three primary uses have 
emerged. Academicians have cre- 
ated programming languages that 
resemble English more than they 
do computerese. The problem 
with such languages, usually pro- 
grammed on mainframes, is that 
they require huge electronic dic- 
tionaries to resolve the grammar 
and syntax problems created by 
irregular, ambiguous languages 
such as English. 

Natural language technology is 
also used in expert systems, which 
are built on the notion of taking a 
specialist's knowledge and build- 



We started 



talking about 



natural language. 



and I got to 



thinking about 



database query. ' 



Former Boeing employee Geoffrey von Limbach was hired by Micro- 
rim chairman to write a natural language for personal computers. 



ing a "black box" to disseminate 
that knowledge via computer. And 
natural language systems such as 
Clout have also made inroads as a 
way of asking sophisticated ques- 
tions of databases using plain 
English commands. 

Such products have, until now, 
been at best modestly successful. 
(See story on page 40.) Erickson 
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and Microrim are betting that they can 
make natural language recognition the 
next essential piece of 
software for the busi- 
ness desktop. 

Microrim will have 
to do some fast talking 
and fast stepping to do 
it. Many buyers are 
already jaded by mar- 
keting claims of "arti- 
ficial intelligence" for 
nearly anything on 
computers. And the 
original Clout has al- 
ready faced the same 
problem many other — 
natural language sys- 
tems have: It runs only with the compa- 
ny's own proprietary database manager. 
Although sales of R:Base's various ver- 
sions — 2000, 4000, and 6000 — have 
not been insignificant, they pale in com- 
parison to the installed base of industry 
leaders such as Dbase II and 1-2-3. 

"R:Base doesn't really have that much 
of a market jienetration," says Dan 
Spiner, chief executive officer of Manage- 
ment Information Software of New York. 
The company resells hundreds of software 
titles to Fortune 500 companies, insur- 
ance companies, and banking institutions. 

"Typically, in a large corporation, 
information is very critical and executives 
don't really have time to learn inquiry into 
a database; they don't have any time to 
learn the syntax," Spiner says. "The nice 
thing that Clout does is it allows a senior 
executive or a manager to waste his time 



on making inquiries into the database 
rather than learning how to spell correctly 



After conversion, 
1-2-3 users start 
building their 
dictionaries just as 
RiBase users do. 



or to have the correct 
syntax." 

Spiner is also a 
recipient of an advance 
copy of Clout 2 from 
Microrim and says the 
product could have a 
major impact in corpo- 
rations. "Now Clout is 
available for every- 
body who has a pro- 
gram already and 
wants a httle easier 
access to his data," he 
says. He is disappoint- 
ed, though, that the 
program doesn't work 
directly with files cre- 
ated by Ashton-Tate's 
newer Dbase III pro- 
gram, which may dis- 




Colin Miller is project manager for Clout 2 
and developer of File Gateway. 




Dan Spiner is CEO of Management Information Software, 
which resells hundreds of titles to Fortune 500 companies. 



place the older Dbase II. 

According to Erickson, senior 
managers in companies are look- 
ing for ways to compare business 
plans, which might have been 
created with 1-2-3, to results, 
which could be stored as an ASCII 
file in some accounting package. 



7n large corpora- 
tions, executives 
don 7 have time to 
learn syntax. ' 



Clout 2's File Gateway program 
can pull pieces of data in from the 
different sources to an environ- 
ment that Clout understands. 

"Then, using natural language, 
people can ask questions, compare 
actual sales vs. planned sales, 
ranked by state or whatever," 



Erickson says. "That really allows people 
to do analysis that was virtually impossible 
for them to do before, 
unless they were going 
to just write reams and 
volumes of code and 
extraction programs." 

But will people buy 
it? Programs billed as 
having artificial intelli- 
gence often succeed 
only in confusing the 
buying public, since 
even exjjerts can't de- 
cide what AI really is. 
"Unfortunately, artifi- 
cial intelligence, as I'm 
sure we all know, is 
becoming a buzzword 
that's being misused in 
many ways," Erickson 
says. 

Consequently, 
Microrim won't use 
the terms artificial 
intelligence or even 
natural language in 
advertising Clout 2, 
says Kenneth Scott, 
senior vice president 
of marketing. 

"In one of the focus 
groups [used to test 
Clout 2), we started 
talking about natural 
language," Scott says. 
"I had a Lotus user 
there, and he slammed 
his fist on the table and 
he said, 'Lotus is natural language.' So in 
the advertising, we don't talk about AI, we 
talk about 'words of your own choosing.' 
People are confused about the topic. They 
view it as a smokescreen. They don't 
know what they're going to buy if they buy 
artificial intelligence, so that's not what 
we're going to sell." 

_ In truth, natural language pro- 
cessing is so open-ended, so flexible, 
and yet so powerful that it defies 
simple description. Examples of natu- 
ral language programs say more than 
technical descriptions. 

"We've got people using this 
product who have put wallpaper 
inventories into it," says Scott. 
"(They] put in colors and sizes and all 
that kind of stuff. We've got another 
_ company that has put personnel on it 
— personnel policies, listing of per 
sonnel with their phone numbers and 
departments, and so forth. 

"It's fully expected that people who 
are, pardon the phrase, computer illiterate 
should be able to still use this particular 
technology, and they do." 

Clout, as much as the company's 
database products, is the phenomenon 
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TRANSIATING DATA: THE GATEWAY TO NATURAL LANGUAGE | t < 

The File Gateway program of Clout 2 large percentage" of files — perhaps as That is what creates the opportunity for 

is the key to the program's capabili- much as 80 percent — are likely to be detailed analysis of data from different 

ty to get at information from Lotus' plain ASCII. The relief is that, once the sources. 

1-2-3, Dbase II, and PFS File with natural file is converted into Clout format and the Because users can start with simple, 

language questions posed by users. Be- data named, users can save the informa- small dictionaries and progress to com- 

tion so that thev can read in new data 



How it works . 



A. User requests 
intonvatton. 

B Cloul scans 
dictionary 
for terms. 



users. 

fore the questions can be asked, though, 
the information has to be 
changed from its native 
form into one that Clout 
can understand. 

The menu-driven File 
Gateway program works 
not only with files from 
those programs but also 
with DIF files created by 
Visicalc or other pro- 
grams, SYLK files created 
by Microsoft's Multiplan, 
or ASCII files that have 
been transferred to PC- 
DOS or MS-DOS comput- 
ers, either by disk or 
through a micro-main- 
frame link. It is the addi- 
tion of that program to 
the original Clout that has 
extended its usefulness 
beyond the Microrim 
product line. 

But the program does 
not provide a perfect 
translation. Once a user 
has moved files into Clout 
form, more work may be 
needed. 

Indeed, in many cases, users may have 
to modify and add their own labels to the 
information before inquiries can be pro- 
cessed, even though the information is 
labeled in its native state. The problem 
crops up with information stored and 
transmitted in ASCII format; File Gate- 
way just can't distinguish the labels. 

On the other hand, some files come 
into the Clout environment complete with 
identifying information. The labels for 
rows and columns of a Lotus spreadsheet 
are retained by the File Gateway program 
and can become part of the Clout 
vocabulary, allowing users to ask ques- 
tions such as: "Which warehouse shipped 
more product than planned last month?" 
or "Which salespeople were above quota 
last month?" 

"We try to capture as much informa- 
tion as we can," says Colin Miller, project 
manager for Clout 2 and developer of the 
Gateway program. As the program reads 
in rows and columns, it also displays 
sample values so users can double-check 
that they're capturing the proper data. 

The ASCII problem may be more 
pervasive than either Microrim or its 
customers might like: Miller says "a fairly 



Translating Information 




A Compatit>le datat>ases are 
loaded into File Gateway 



B. User labels Kles. 
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Vocabulary Building 
m. 




acnoMAit* 
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CD Unknown terms prompt request 
by Clout for defnition or clarification. ' 



A. User Clarifies request. 



Oout wif interpret request and retrieve 
mtoimation or requeet aerification of tenns. 




B. Oout stores new vocabulary. 



Locating Information 




A. User requests Information. 

B. Ckxjt scans dictionary for terms. 



C. Oout translates English into database commands. 
D.E Information retrieved. 



Filf Gulntdy i itiivirt.'i infiirnKituin iiitn Clout lorniat. Subsi qtii nl iiiquirir.'i al 
low Clout's dictionary to understand a particular user's definitions. 



without having to recreate the form. 

After conversion, users start building 
their dictionaries, using Clout just as 
R:Base users do. Miller says. The user 
gives instructions to access information 
and generate reports. Those instructions 
can be phrased in words of the user's 
choice, even slang. If the term or phrase 
is not already in Clout's vocabulary. Clout 
asks the user to define it. 

Clout expands its vocabulary by re- 
membering the synonyms it has learned, 
unless the user tells the program other- 
wise. New terms become a permanent 
part of the program until they are 
changed by a subsequent vocabulary 
definition. 

Erickson says it's possible for natural 
language query software to read in data 
directly from applications such as 1-2-3, 
but the data isn't optimized for speed and 
versatility if it isn't stored in an R:Base 
fashion. "Someplace there has to be a 
common dictionary," he says. 

More important, under Clout 2, 
users can have up to five files open for ac- 
cess by natural language query. Those 
files can he from different programs, such 
as 1-2-3, Dbase II, and a mainframe file. 



pk'x analysis systems, the product ap- 
peals to novices and 
experts, Erickson says. 
Users won't outgrow its 
capabilities in two days, 
nor will it take them two 
years to become comfort- 
able with it. 

In Excalibur Technol- 
ogies' Sawy, there is 
little distinction between 
the programming lan- 
guage and the query lan- 
guage in the database. A 
typical command might be 
"Give me all of the shift 
supervisors who are in 
California whose last 
name is Jones who made 
more than $5,000 a quar- 
ter last year." Then the 
user can make some com- 
plex statistical analysis 
beyond what is provided 
in most query systems, 
according to ExcaUbur's 
president, Jim Dowe. 
"Most query systems al- 
low you to retrieve the 
data only, but not to do 
any extensive manipulations of the data." 

Thus, procedures in Sawy can include 
commands such as "Do an invoice." If 
Sawy has a hmitation, it's the incapability 
of the system to explain certain concepts, 
such as regression, short of the user's 
knowing the exact formula. "If you really 
want to do that thing, you ought to have a 
more efficient jargon," says Excalibur 
spokesperson Nelson Winkless. 

Another company. Safeguard Business 
Systems of Fort Washington, Pennsylva- 
nia, has organized its natural language 
product as an accounts receivable system 
rather than a database. "It has been 
received very well," says vice president 
Don Alvin. In November, an accounts 
payable package will be added to the first 
module and sold for $1,200; separately, 
the modules cost $895. 

The combination product, to be called 
the Cash Manager, is more expensive 
than its competitors, but Alvin claims that 
in tests his product runs about 30 percent 
faster and eliminates the usual need to go 
through several menus when posting 
financial transactions to a database. 
"We're not menu shopping," says Alvin; 
sales are posted directly to the database. 
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that has propelled Microrim, a small, 100- 
employee firm, into the spotlight. 
Erickson wrote the original version of the 
company's relational R:Base database 
manager, as RIM, while he was a 
programmer at Boeing Computer Services 
Co. NASA used RIM in connection with 
space shuttle missions. At that time, 
Erickson says, the company was trying to 
figure out how to keep the shuttle's 
insulating outer tiles from falling off. 
Running on a Control Data mainframe, 
RIM told NASA and Rockwell engineers 
all about the thousands of different tiles 
used in the shuttle. In October 1982, 
Erickson received an award from NASA 
for that work. 

Erickson started Microrim in Novem- 
ber 1981 with the intent of selling a 
version of RIM for personal computers. 



^Artificial 



intelligence is a 
buzzword that's 
being misused, ' 



From Boeing, he hired Geoffrey von Lim- 
bach and Michael Baylor, who would be- 
come Clout's authors. "We started talking 
about how you do natural language, and I 
got to thinking about natural language just 
as database query," says von Limbach. 

As an analytical tool, Clout has been 
responsible for some innovative uses of 
computers that were derived from the 
program's capability to recognize patterns 
and simulate complex models. At Security 
Pacific Bank's headquarters in Los Ange- 
les, executive intern Parris Thermenos 
used Clout to develop the sophisticated 
risk-analysis system that a top Security 
Pacific executive uses to decide which 
banks to do business with. 




Wayne J. Erickson is chairman of Microrim, 
maker of Clout and the R.Base series. 

Thermenos, a 1983 Stanford graduate, 
is in a special training program in which he 
acts as a sort of administrative assistant 
for a senior manager at Security Pacific. 
Although he developed the entire risk- 
analysis system, he had never used a 
personal computer until eight months ago. 
"Clout appealed to me because of the 
English language flexibility," Thermenos 
says. 

The risk-analysis system contains five 
years of history for the top 100 banks in 
the country, with balance sheets and 
income statements. "When I first began 
the project, I just assumed that I would be 
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creating a Lotus kind of a worksheet so 
that this senior individual could then use 
the Clout English capability for extracting 
the information." 

All Thermenos had at that point was 
raw data. He thought he would have to 
create hundreds of different kinds of ratios 
when analyzing all the different factors 
that determine the financial health of a 
bank. It turned out to be a lot easier than 
he thought. 

"You don't have to go in and create a 
column, create a formula, and then roll the 
formula down for all things for all five 
years," Thermenos says. "You just put it 
in your dictionary, and all of a sudden 
you're able to use it to do '83 return on as- 
sets vs. '82 return on assets and look at 
any subset of that entire universe that you 
want based on those analytical measure- 
ments." 

He says that the database he's using — 
which has now grown quite large — would 
be too large for his IBM PC to handle in 
the old fashion; the computer would be 
glutted with formulas. He says the 
application would be possible, but would 
have the capability to look at only 10 or 20 
banks, rather than 100. 

"Many of the individuals who have 
seen my model firsthand have gone back 
and ordered the product and are in the 
process now of learning it," he says. "This 
is a fairly recent development." He lays 
that development at the feet of natural 
language recognition. 

"I think much of the interest currently 
fermenting in our organization is the 
anticipation that here's a tool for senior 
managers to look at their profit centers, 
their divisions, and their responsibility 
centers and in simple English ask, "Hey, 
who are the winners this month? Who are 
the losers? What is so-and-so doing and 
why is he doing it? Who's ahead in this 
area?' " 

Clout 2, which can accept Lotus files, 
promises to expand what Thermenos calls 
"the microcomputer revolution that's 
taken hold of our organization." According 
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Using natural language, Clout users can call up information ranked in 
any number of ways. 



Clout's vocabulary is expandable, using a dictionary to which owners can 

add new definitions. 
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to Thermenos, "Our organization has 
quite an investment of time in Lotus 
worksheets and Lotus formats, although 
we have individuals around who use Dbase 
II and whatnot. I think that will evoke 
interest in many individuals who have time 
committed to Lotus but haven't taken the 
time to learn R:Base to create a database 
with which they could use Clout." 

It will also appeal to first-time users 
who didn't want to learn 1-2-3 in the first 
place, he says. 

Inevitably, comparisons are made be- 
tween Clout and Texas Instruments' 
Natural Link program, which also uses 
some natural language techniques. But the 
two programs are vastly different; Natural 
Link is primarily a series of menus that 
contain phrases, components of sentences 
that users put together either through the 
keyboard or through an optional speech 
unit. But the phrases in those menus must 
be created by programmers using a set of 
very complex rules and a large manual. 
Natural Link's vocabulary is not expand- 
able by the user, unlike Clout's, which uses 
a dictionary to which owners can add new 
definitions. 

"The TI product has limited applicabil- 
ity," Scott says. "It's geared toward one 
particular phenomenon. How Clout distin- 
guishes itself is that the user is given the 
prerogative and the flexibility to develop 
his own vocabulary." 

Natural language recognition has exist- 
ed on mainframe computers for some 
years, but these systems rely largely on 
massive grammar dictionaries, sometimes 
containing up to 30,000 rules. Again, 
someone other than the user — often 
company information management spe- 
cialists in charge of the corporate use 
of such programs — often defines the 
vocabulary. 

"The user was not able to define 
vocabulary at his station at all," says 
Scott. "So while it was certainly easier to 
use than what he had previously experi- 
enced, it still wasn't his vocabulary. It was 
somebody else's interpretation of what his 
vocabulary ought to be." 

Of all the obstacles natural 
language technology faces in the 
marketplace, dealer awareness and 
training have to be the biggest. 
Microrim is treading uncertain 
ground by pushing the technology 
largely at the retail level; other 
natural language products, such as 
Savvy by Excalibur Technologies of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, are now 
being sold largely through direct 
sales. 

Both Excalibur and Microrim are 
having success with "try before you 
buy" programs that let users see a 
demonstration of the software for them- 
selves. Microrim sells a demo tutorial 
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ome eiuly adver- 
tising for Clout 
claimed the natu- 
ral language recogni- 
tion system was the 
first and only such 
interactive language 
for microcomputers. 
"It was not a major 
portion of our intro- 
ductory campaign for 
Clout," says Micro- 
rim's Wayne J. Erick- 
son. "We had one 
brochure that was sent 
to dealers, in which 
the term 'first and 
only' was used." 

Nevertheless, Ex- 
calibur Technologies 
of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, maker of the 
Savvy natural pro- 
gramming language, 
took exception to the claim and sought an 
injunction against Microrim. Microrim 
sent a response to Excalibur but has yet 
to receive an answer. Both sides say the 
matter will fade away because Microrim 
no longer makes the claims. 

Savvy and Clout do not, strictly 
speaking, compete with each other. One 
could sum up the differences between 
Savvy and Clout by saying that Clout 
strictly retrieves data using natural lan- 
guage, while Savvy can create and change 
information as well as retrieve it. 

But being first hasn't necessarily 
given Savvy the inside track. Excalibur 
remains a smaller company than 
Microrim — in part because it doesn't 
sell the mainstream database managers 
that Mircrorim does. 

Savvy is not an inquiry language, says 
Excalibur spokesperson Nelson Winkless. 
It is more accurately defined as a pattern 
recognition algorithm, closer to the heart 




Erickson 's Clout no longer claims to be 
the only natural language system. 




Savvy is not an inquiry language but a pattern recognition 
algorithm, says Nelson Winkless of Excalibur. 



gence technology that 
spawned both Clout 
and Savvy. Part of the 
inspiration came from 
a book by Julian Jaynes 
called The Origins of 
Consciousness and 
the Breakdown of the 
Bicameral Mind. 
What is amazing about 
it is that the routine 
uses only 4K of memo- 
ry, much less than 
expected, and does no 
parsing, breaking up of 
phrases into discrete 
parts of speech. 

"It's a parlor 
trick," Winkless says. 
"We built an operating 
system around it. It's 
now running under 
PC-DOS." 
In Akron, Indiana, Savvy is running 
the inventory system at John York and 
Associates, a family owned, 45-year-old 
hardwood reseller. Doug York, son of the 
owner, has used Savvy for about two 
years. York knew only dibs and dabs of 
computer programming language when 
he began building his Savvy program, 
which now takes up 1 megabyte on his 
IBM PC XT hard disk. 

Natural language processing fits espe- 
cially well with the hardwood business, 
York says. Though inventories talk about 
so many feet of maple, oak, cherry, and 
other hardwoods, the actual wood is 
stored in bundles of varying sizes, with 
nonstandard lengths of wood. In short, 
it's a nightmare for normal business 
software, which doesn't handle broken 
lots well. 

But with Savvy, York asks questions 
of his inventory system, which the 
program then turns into sophisticated 
database sorts. "You do all of 
this in terms that we use in the 
industry," he says. Within min- 
utes after a contractor calls 
him, York can determine, for 
instance, how much lumber he 
has to buy from mills to make 
1,000 cabinets, as well as find 
the cheapest price and best 
grade of wood at the various 
mills listed in the Savvy 
? database. 

I "I'm interested in preach- 
5 ing the gospel of computers to 
^ people in my industry," York 
says. "There's so much that 
could be done. Large compa- 
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nies are reaping the benefits of comput- 
ers. Small- and medium-size operations 
are doing things in many ways like they 
did 30 or 40 years ago, not because it's 
right for their marketing but that's the 
way it's always been done. This will make 
them more competitive." When he per- 
fects the system, he plans to sell it to 
other lumber middlemen. 

In fact, Savvy's natural programming 
language is advanced enough to rival the 
expert systems now being developed for 
micros. But Excalibur faces the same 
problem that Microrim faced with the 
first version of Clout: how to sell a 
complete package into a market dominat- 
ed by Lotus, Ashton-Tate, and Software 
Publishing. 

As a partial answer, in November 
Excalibur will release Savvy Retriever, an 
add-on natural query language that will 
let Savvy tie into ASCII files running on 
machines using the PC-DOS operating 
system. 

While Clout 2 costs $249, the Savvy 
Retriever system costs $595 — $200 for 
the Retriever portion and $395 for Savvy. 
But Winkless claims the system has far 
more power than Clout. 

Whether that power will be an 
effective sales tool probably will depend 
on the nature of the buyer's business. 
Nervous corporate computer depart- 
ments will probably choose Clout because 
the information is merely transmitted and 
observed, not changed. Free-wheeling 
smaller businesses and executives may 
prefer Savvy, because they are free from 
the worries of MIS department managers 
who have worked for years on ways to 
ensure the security and integrity of 
information in the corporate mainframe. 

Texas Instruments continues to sell 
its Natural Link software, which also 
predates Clout, and in April TI announced 



a programmer's tool to let developers use 
TI's natural language interface. Winkless 
implies that systems such as TI's sacrifice 
power. "If you make a system that is 
perfectly safe, it's also limited to do what 
the programmer thought of ahead of 
time," he says. But Winkless admits that 
a natural language system with too much 
flexibility can also get users into trouble, 
primarily because English and other 
natural languages often let users ask 
ambiguous questions. 

Winkless believes natural language 
will be far more than the next software 
vogue. "We're going to get to natural 
language and, by God, stay there." 

Like Clout, Savvy is intended to 
eUminate the jargon and the cryptic, 
esoteric commands that trip up many a 
user. "It isn't computerphobia that im- 
pedes a lot of us," Winkless says. "I think 
it's patronizing to keep saying that. It's 
distaste for the damn thing. Computers 
were invented by the only guys who could 
work them. They're programmed by 
them. All the descriptive language was 
generated by them. All in all, the thing is 
perfectly locked up so it's almost impossi- 
ble for anybody from my side of the street 
— I'm a writer — to penetrate that 
system and use it. Well, we're up at the 
point now where it would be nice to be 
able to tap some of those other folks." 

Like Clout, Savvy is also available in 
demonstration form, for $9.95. The 
company's experience with dealers has 
been trying; few are willing to support a 
product not in the Top 10 these days. 
Recently, the company had a change of 
management. Jim Dowe, now chairman of 
Excalibur, says the company is putting 
more effort into a direct marketing 
campaign. And for now, as it is for the 
other products, word of mouth is a msyor 
marketing factor. • t . 




Excalibur's new chairman. Jim Dowe, is gearing the company toward direct marketing of Sav- 
vy. For now, word of mouth is a major marketing factor. 



Clout and its 
brethren may be a 
step toward direct 
speech input 



called Unlock the Mystery, which can be 
purchased via a toll-free telephone number 
for $14.95. The demo covers both R:Base 
and Clout. 

Being a relatively small company, 
Microrim has the double burden of letting 
people know about the new technology 
and about Microrim, all with a small 
advertising and promotion budget. It can't 
afford the millions of dollars Ashton-Tate 
and Lotus spent this year to advertise 
Framework and Symphony; then again, 
Microrim officials point out, the effective- 
ness of those ads, especially on television, 
is questionable. 

Erickson also says that the time line 
involved in people's buying decisions for 
this kind of product is long. He says as 
much as a year may pass between the time 
people become aware of the product and 
the time they actually buy it. "They're 
going to visit computer stores and they're 
going to read computer books so they can 
make informed purchases. So we'll lever- 
age our resources there." Dealer training 
for Clout 2, including Softsel's Softeach 
program, has already begun. 

Also, for the first time, Microrim will 
advertise Clout separately from R:Base. In 
new Clout advertising, "R:Base is men- 
tioned in passing, in the same way that 
Lotus' 1-2-3 is mentioned and the PFS 
series is mentioned and so forth," says 
Scott. "It works with popular programs 
such as those." But it's clearly Clout, not 
R:Base, that's being sold. 

Clout technology is also a springboard 
for future products from the company. 
Company officials even imply that rather 
than tack on Clout to one application after 
another, it may become a standard part of 
computer operating systems, like recent 
products such as Borland International's 
Sidekick desktop manager. 

For now, with natural language pro- 
cessing just taking off, Microrim and other 
companies will have their hands full just 
explaining what it is. Kenneth Scott says 
that Clout and its brethren are the 
beginning of a transition to direct speech 
input to control computer programs. 

To which von Limbach adds that when 
voice-processing hardware for personal 
computers gets really good, the sky's the 
limit for turning common words into 
computing power. □ 
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John Gantz 

REPLACEMENT MARKET? 




My troops (both of them) and I 
here at Tech Street have recent- 
ly had occasion to crawl about 
the rubble that passes for a personal 
computer market, in search of a new 
system. We want to augment the one we 
have, which, not surprisingly, is an IBM 
PC. Our applications: word processing, 
database, spreadsheet, and newsletter 
accounting, in that order, more or less. We 
have a bottleneck at the keyboard. 

You might argue that a sample of one 
person is simply not statistically valid and 
that our observations ought to be tossed in 
the dumpster alongside those Gavilan 
press kits that came in briefcase-shape 
folders; the business plans from Dysan 
affiliates that are now mixing it up with 
yesterday's coffee grounds; the resumes 
on Eagle. MicroPro, VisiCorp, and other 
memorable letterheads; and the handful of 
champagne corks from the parties at Intel, 
IBM, Zenith, and 3Com. 

But I tell you, there is a peculiar 
property to the life of Gantz that makes 
our sample valid. 

Although I was born ahead of the great 
Baby Boom, I have found myself in the 
middle of all major demographic move- 
ments. When the draft rate was the 
highest during the Vietnam war, I got 
classified lA. When I went off to hike the 
Appalachian Trail, so did all the other 
hippies-about-to-become-yuppies. When 
my wife, Shelley, and I got married, all the 
reception halls were booked. When we 
kKJught a house, so did everyone else. That 
drove up prices. When we bought our first 
stock, the market had peaked in volume 
and price as a result of a run of first-time 
investors. 

So, as a representative of the median 
life, I submit that a single shopping 



John Gantz is editor of the Tech Street 
Journal, a newsletter on the high-tech stock 
market and business performance. 
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excursion for a single personal computer 
can be of momentous import, capable of 
foretelling cataclysmic change with no less 
certainty than the woolly coat on a single 
caterpillar can foretell a mini-Ice Age. 
Our musings: 

•It'8 more of an upgrade market 
than you think. At any one time, 
personal computer sales will be split 
between first-time users and those up- 
grading existing systems. If Future Com- 
puting's contention that home computer 
sales will rise only 10 percent this year 
over last is correct, there is some market 
research corroboration for the feeling that 
new users just aren't flocking to the 
stores. This automatically increases the 
percentage of buyers who are in an 
upgrade mood — which drastically 
changes the marketing dynamics. 

•Price is more important. When 
you know what you want, as upgrade 
buyers do, acquisition becomes a matter of 
shopping around. This means that retail- 
ers — such as Entre and Businessland — 
that offer all sorts of support will have a 
tough time in the long run unless they can 
get ever more targeted in their applica- 
tions help; i.e., they may have to evolve 
into vertical-industry systems houses. 

• Bundling gets in the way. Retail- 
ers are trying to replace price competition 
by tossing in software packages. Although 
the list price of software available in some 
cases can exceed $1,000, rarely is it the 
software you really want. 

•The agony of choice is replaced 
by the agony of timing. The first time 
around, you face a wall of infinite choice. 
The second time around, the only question 
is whether to buy now or wait for the 
prices to drop, and whether to buy from 
ailing vendors. Around here, Columbia 
Data Systems has the best IBM PC clone 
price, but maybe Compaq will last longer. 
Visual Computer may have a great 
portable — but you can feel the earth 
getting ready to swallow that company. 
We are finding what data processing 
managers have known for years. It's not 
so much that prices drop but that capacity 
and features increase. Too bad. The 
Fujitsu Micro/1 6s may be a great machine, 
but we don't want to run — or pay for — 
multiple operating systems. 

•Copy-protected software makes 
you think twice. Let's be honest. If 
you're going to use an IBM PC clone in the 



next office, are you going to buy brand 
new software for it? You are if it's Lotus' 
1-2-3 or Dbase III. You might not if it's 
Multimate or Wordstar. (We will, of 
course, now that we've written this 
column.) 

• Lap-size portables are still over- 
priced. The new Data General/One may 
be the most ridiculous of the bunch — it 
can cost more than $4,000 if you're 
looking for a printer and an interface box 
to handle media conversion to the IBM 
PC. The Hewlett-Packard 110 is better, 
but it's still up there. From talking to 
dealers, there seems to be some demand 
for these things from corporations making 
multiple buys — a regular consumer has 
to make an appointment just to see an HP 
— which must tell us something. 

•Local area networking is finally 
important. We know, of course, that 
someday we'll wish we had bought a 12- 
station multiuser system for $50,000. 
Meanwhile, we are trying to figure out 
how we can share the 30-megabyte disk 
attached to our mother system. Someday, 
we'll install a local area network — the 
simplest and cheapest we can find without 
too much shopping. We are stymied, 
though, by such mundane matters as how 
to run cables to desks in an open office 
plan. Do we drop them like pythons from 
the ceiling? What doesn't matter is 
whether we use baseband or broadband 
technology, whether the cable we snake is 
coaxial or twisted-pair, or whether our 
files move hither and yon in rings, stars, or 
loops. It matters not to us how many 
angels can sit on the head of a pin, only 
how much it costs per angel and what 
they'll do once they're there. 

Beyond these specific ruminations are 
more general thumb-sucking contempla- 
tions. 

Will the industry devolve into a 
playground for systems suppliers — the 
IBMs, Wangs, Sperrys, DECs, NCRs — 
that see the personal computer for what it 
has become: a distributed processing 
workstation and data terminal? Will Apple 
maintain the order rate for its Macintosh? 
Can anybody make money in the software 
business? Will the same companies that 
blew it entering the general purpose 
hardware or software market be better at 
offering products to vertical markets? 

Maybe we'll find out when we buy our 
third computer. It won't be too long. □ 
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ELECTRONIC MAIL TAKES ON TELEX 

But overseas telex monopolies resist computer invasion 



BY DORAN HOWITT 

Senior Writer 



The electronic mail industry, long 
frustrated in finding the key to 
successful mass marketing of its 
services to everyone who writes letters or 
uses a telephone, may have hit on one 
market that is ripe for the picking: the 
international telex business. The superior- 
ity of electronic mail over the 50-year-old 
telex system may seal the doom of telex. 

"The question is whether there will 
continue to be a telex market at 
all," says Stephen A. Caswell, a 
principal of Trigon Systems Group 
of Toronto and editor of Electronic 
Mail & Micro Systems, a newslet- 
ter for the electronic mail industry. 
Many companies have posed the 
same question and are moving in for 
the kill from a variety of directions. 

Western Union Corp., which 
probably has the most to lose of any 
U.S. company in the telex business, 
has made what may be the most 
ambitious commitment to the new 
electronic mail. It is staking a large 
part of its future on EasyLink, its 
new electronic mail and telex ser- 
vice. EasyLink lets a telex customer use a 
computer or terminal to send or receive 
telexes through a dial-up service. The 
system connects all EasyLink subscribers 
and telex users. 

Started in 1982, EasyLink already has 
attracted about 100,000 subscribers, 
making it the biggest electronic mail 
vendor in the country, according to a 
spokesperson. Much of the EasyLink 
message traffic can flow over existing 
Western Union transmission lines, but the 
company has said it will spend $70 million 
to expand the transmission network this 
year. It also will spend $45 million, about a 
tenth of the company's annual revenues, 
to market EasyLink. 

Western Union recently announced 
plans to deliver EasyLink-generated docu- 
ments through DHL Worldwide Courier 
Express, starting next year. In the United 
States, this service will compete with MCI 
Mail, which last year started a similar 
service in cooperation with Purolator 
Courier. MCI Mail does not offer the 
service internationally, as the Western 
Union/DHL venture will. The Western 
Union service will also compete with 



cablegrams (international telegrams), 
which are transmitted over telex net- 
works. Western Union will guarantee U.S. 
delivery in two hours; international mes- 
sages will be delivered the following day. 

As a result of these communications 
wars, most experts see telex machines 
quickly fading from the scene in the United 
States, perhaps within the next five years. 
Overseas, the telex standard won't die 
without a fight. 

"The way we get to telex in the United 
States will change, but telex overseas will 




Looking like a museum piece in its soundproof box, the clattering 
telex machine (top) is losing ground to silent, speedy electronic mail 
technology: here, an IBM PC with Hayes Sniartmodem. 



be around for some time," says Caswell. 
Overseas, according to Caswell, the newer 
technologies will make slower progress 
against the huge existing international 
telex, which is sustained by a combination 
of inertia and politics — inertia on the part 
of the large base of users, and politics on 
the part of governments that profit from 



state-owned telex services. 

"In Europe, telex is a money-maker for 
the PTTs [post-telegraph-telephone mo- 
nopolies]," says Walter Ulrich, an elec- 
tronic mail consultant in Houston. 
"They're jealously guarding their vol- 
ume." 

Western Union's experience in the 
United States illustrates the costs for 
overseas government monopolies that 
might consider replacing existing systems 
with electronic mail services. Last year 
Western Union took a $100 million write- 
off "to provide for a decline in value of 
foiiinuiniciitions terminals and switching 
gear associated with telex service," ac- 
cording to its annual report. The action 
contributed to a bottom-line loss of $67 
million on sales of $1 billion, and this 
.August the board of directors ousted the 
chairman and installed a new one. 

The nature of the new technologies 
creates its own imperatives and counter- 
vailing pressures on reluctant govern- 
ments, however. "Forty or 50 countries 
have already committed themselves to 
joining international, high speed, packet- 
switched networks," 
says Yaakov Elkon, 
president of Consortium 
Communications Inter- 
national of New York. 
Through the packet- 
switched data networks, 
overseas users can 
reach U.S.-based elec- 
tronic mail services just 
as if they were in the 
States, albeit at a premi- 
um of 10 to 20 cents a 
minute. A customer in 
Germany, for example, 
could send telexes to the 
United States and ex- 
change electronic mail 
with other EasyLink 
subscribers. 

The prospect of po- 
tential profit has 
spurred some govern- 
ments to try to outflank U.S. vendors by 
installing their own electronic mail net- 
works. The postal services of Belgium, 
Norway, Saudi Arabia, Great Britain, and 
Canada, for example, all have bought 
licenses to operate a version of GTE's 
electronic mail system in their countries. 
Most of these systems operate exclu- 
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sively inside one country. The services 
have their own computers installed and 
atttach their systems to domestic tele- 
phone lines. Subscribers in one such 
country cannot exchange messages with, 
for example, American GTE Telemail 
subscribers; to do so they would have to 
subscribe separately to the U.S.-based 
system. For international communica- 
tions, people in these countries still must 
turn to the telex network. 

Most of the internal electronic mail 
systems do not offer a telex interface. 
That service remains in the hands of the 
old telex bureaucracies. Last year the 
Consultative Committee on International 
Telephone and Telegraph, a United Na- 
tions body, established a high speed telex 
standard called teletex. This is a point-to- 
point connection and does not include 
electronic mail features. It is being tried 



out in several countries. 

Incompatibilities among the many elec- 
tronic mail systems may be another factor 
holding back their takeover of telex. "The 
electronic mail services all are shooting off 
in different directions. It could be a chaotic 
situation," says Elkon. But the Consulta- 
tive Committee is expected to set a 
standard for linking the many electronic 
mail networks. This may encourage devel- 
opment of an international electronic mail 
network and break down parochial resis- 
tance to the changes. 

Several countries already are following 
the American lead in liberalizing the telex 
marketplace. The United Kingdom has 
agreed to allow Western Union to market 
EasyLink in that country through a partial- 
ly owned affiliate. Unlike purely internal 
electronic mail networks, this will be fully 
integrated with the U.S.-based EasyLink. 



Belgium also has relaxed telex regulation 
and is allowing MCI to market its electron- 
ic mail in that country, as well as offer 
discount overseas telephone connections. 

In less developed countries, telex will 
likely remain the dominant technology for 
another decade. "The infrastructure isn't 
there for electronic mail," says Ukich. 
"Telex is in place and it will be resilient." 
He says that when using poor quality tele- 
phone lines, telex's 10 character-per- 
second rate is much more reliable than the 
120 character rate coming into common 
use for electronic mail. 

In the developed countries, however, 
the contest for a piece of the lucrative 
telex replacement market is heating up. 
Whoever comes out ahead in the race, the 
process seems likely to give a substantial 
boost to the worldwide growth of electron- 
ic mail. □ 



A SHORT 



HISTORY 





Telex, which dates back to the 1930s, is, in essence, an 
early, primitive, and — on an international scale — very 
successful electronic mail system. Overseas, because of 
poor telephone networks, language barriers, and time zone 
differences, telex and its cousin the telegram still thrive. 
According to Western Union, there are about 1.5 million telex 
subscribers worldwide. 

But within the United States, telex has waned as an 
important means of business communication, yielding to a 
good and relatively inexpensive national telephone system and 
to a growing microcomputer telecommunications industry. As 
a result, the United States accounts for only a tenth of th^ - 
world's telex subscribers. vf. -7. 

Subscribers lease teletypewriters connected to special 
telephone lines and dial one another to transmit text, in 5-bit 
Baudot code, at the gentle pace of 10 characters per second. 
Telex machines are on and ready to receive incoming calls all 
the time, so the telex user never has to play "telephone tag." 

Until a few yeas ago, telex service in the United States was 
a rigidly stratified, partially monopolistic industry. As a result 
of regulatory actions over the decades. Western Union 
acquired the sole right to transmit messages inside the 
country. It gained ownership of both networks: Telex I, which 
conforms to international standards, and the somewhat faster 
TWX or Telex II. 

Thus, most U.S. telex users bought their service and 
hardware from Western Union. To transmit abroad, they sent 
messages through the Western Union lines to one of several 
international record carriers, such as RCA Global Communica- 
tions and ITT World Communications, which own overseas 
transmission lines. (TWX signals, which are not compatible 
with international standards, are translated into telex signals 
by Western Union before being sent overseas.) The inter- 
national record carriers were allowed to solicit customers 
directly, but this amounted to a small share of the market. 

Within the country, prices were regulated by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Once a message reached the 
international record carrier, it was subject to a tariff set by in- 
ternational negotiations. When the message reached its 
destination, the local telex monopoly, owned by the 
government in almost every country, collected its fee for the 
final connection to the addressee. 



In the late 1970s and early 1980s, a series of congressional 
and legislative actions opened the telephone and telex markets 
in the United States to competition. The international record 
carriers and Western Union invaded each other's turf, with 
Western Union quickly capturing 20 percent of the overseas 
traffic. Third-party players who had never been in the telex 
business entered the field. As a result, Americans now enjoy 
many options for conveying a telex message abroad. 

Electronic mail vendors such as ITT Dialcom and GTE 
Telemail have set up links allowing their customers to 
transmit telex messages to and from the international record 
carriers via electronic mail. Those that haven't yet done so, 
such as General Electric's Quik-Comm, say they are working 
on it. Western Union joined the fray with EasyLink. 

Several new companies have been started expressly to 
capture some of the international record carriers' overseas 
transmission business. For example, Consortium Communica- 
tions International of New York was founded in 1978 to 
bypass the carriers and initially was known as a "pirate" 
carrier. It accepts telex messages through its dial-up 
electronic mail system and forwards them to its own 
computers in London or other locations via unregulated, high 
speed, packet-switched data networks. From there it gives the 
messages to the local telex network. By avoiding the 
international record carrier overseas tariffs, it can undercut 
international telex rates from the United States 20 percent to 
40 percent. 

While the international telex network is still reliable, its un- 
wieldy punched paper tape technology — punched tape 
disappeared from computer rooms more than a decade ago — 
is woefully old-fashioned compared to the competition. 
Electronic mail costs less and offers numerous advantages: It 
operates five to 20 times faster, accommodates uppercase and 
lowercase characters (telex allows only uppercase), and 
permits access from any terminal, microcomputer, or 
communicating word processor and over any telephone line 
rather than requiring dedicated equipment and lines. 
Electronic mail services can store messages to be sent or re- 
trieved at a later date and can send copies of the same message 
to different addresses. And while an overseas telex message 
can cost several dollars, the same message can be sent by elec- 
tronic mail for pennies. 

. 
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SOFTWARE COMPANIES 

Q&A: DAVE WINER 

'Our motto here is management by shipping* 



BY JIM BARTIMO 

Senior Writer 



Dave Winer, 29, is president of 
Living Videotext Inc. of Palo Alto, 
California, and developer of Think 
Tank, the first outlining program. Winer 
got the idea for Think Tank while he was a 
student at the University of Wisconsin. 
After working for VisiCorp (then Personal 
Software) as a programmer, he started his 
own company in 1981, naming it Living 
Videotext because he originally planned to 
market Think Tank as a telecommunica- 
tions product. Think Tank is now available 
for the Apple II, Macintosh, and IBM PC. 

To what do you attribute Think 
Tank's success? 

Basically, I think we hit a nerve. There 
were a lot of people out there using 
different software packages to solve 
problems that Think Tank solved better. 
We found that a lot of people were using 
word processors and databases to organize 
their ideas. We presented Think Tank as 
an idea processor but found out later that 
more people were using it as a detail 
monitor. 

There was a gap there that people in 
the industry didn't see. It's usually easier 
to sell a product to the industry than to us- 
ers, but in this case it was easier to sell the 
product to users. The industry was so set 
on the five major categories of software 
that the idea of a sixth major category was 
almost revolting to it. When we persisted 
and pushed the product, it caught on. 

How did you feel when you found that 
Framework used an outline proces- 
sor for its main structure? 

When Framework first came out, a lot 
of people said that our days were 
numbered and to look for another busi- 
ness. In fact, our product has been helped 
by the presence of Framework. We felt it 
was inevitable that there would be 
products coming out with some of the 
functionality of our product. If we weren't 
ready for competition, then we couldn't 
succeed even if the competition had never 
come. 

You were one of the first firms out 
with a Macintosh version of its 
product. What do you think of the 
Mac and the new Fat Mac? 




Dave Winer, president of Living Videotext Inc. 
and developer of Think Tank 



In light of IBM's presence in the 
market, it is absolutely wonderful to have 
a strong machine such as the Macintosh 
for which to produce software. We 
basically have two legs in the marketplace 
right now with our Macintosh product line 
and our IBM PC and compatibles product 
line. The market absolutely needs an 
alternative to IBM, and the Macintosh is 
very nicely positioned to do that. 

Why has it taken so long for others to 
develop for the 1 28K Macintosh? 

It's a new technology. Today it's not 
difficult for us to write for the Macintosh. 
Our Macintosh people turn out as much 
code in a day as our IBM PC people do. It's 
like anything new. How fast did people 
adapt to automatic transmissions on cars? 
It didn't happen overnight. It's a new 
technology and it requires you to take a 
new look at it. 

Now that IBM has introduced system 
and application software, what do 
you think will happen to independent 
developers such as yourself? 

I think that independent developers are 
being repositioned by IBM. At least IBM is 
attempting to reposition us as providers of 
speciality software. IBM has given signals 
for a long time saying, "Stop making 
commodity products because we're going 
to come in and play that game." 

I think the right reaction to this kind of 
move is for software companies to focus on 
innovation above all else. Invent a new 
product category and you'll probably find a 



niche in the market and get the distribu- 
tion that you need to become a success. 
But if you're trying a strategy that says, 
"I'm going to make a better word 
processor, database, spreadsheet, busi- 
ness graphics, communications, or outline 
processor," you're going to have a tough 
time. 

It seems like many developers are 
just waiting their turn to get the call 
from IBM. Will IBM just suck up 
others as it did the PFS line? 

I think a lot of people see that as the 
only way to survive. In a lot of cases, that's 
because the companies haven't positioned 
themselves as product category creators. 
If you categorize yourself as a product 
developer, it's probably not a bad alterna- 
tive to have IBM package and distribute 
your product. But IBM is trying to buy 
creativity and innovation and entrepre- 
neurship; it will probably find that a lot of 
the magic is going to go out of the 
companies it acquires. 

But if everybody sells out to IBM, 
doesn't the industry have itself to 
blame when only IBM is left? 

I think the whole industry does have 
itself to blame for IBM's incredible 
success. There was a period in 1981 to 
1982 in which everyone was rushing to 
develop software for IBM computers. And 
I think a lot of people knew they were 
doing something dangerous, but there was 
a real lack of leadership in the industry at 
that time. 

Apple wasn't doing much to support 
third-party software developments at the 
time and Apple was the best at it — Radio 
Shack wasn't doing anything to be a leader 
in the business. So IBM stepped into a 
leadership vacuum. The firm said, "Here's 
the standard. Make your software for this 
machine and you can be pretty sure that 
three or four years down the pike, it'll still 
be running on a hot machine." 

How does it feel to have made your 
first million dollars before you're 30? 

The only impact it's had on my life is 
that 1 drive a nicer car now. I have a BMW 
318i, which I like. The most important 
thing to me is making products. Our motto 
here is "management by shipping." The 
day we stop living by that motto is the day 
the company will no longer interest me. □ 
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The next investment 

inyourPC 
should be a small one. 




Free software catalog direct from IBM. 

The people who brought you your personal computer now bring you a catalog of 
programs to make it even more useful. Its The Directory (^Personally Dei^eloped Software 
and it's direct from IBM. 

YouH find new programs for business, personal productivity, education, entertainment, 
and graphics. There are scientific and engineering programs. Even programs for 
programmers. All the software was written by IBM people or members d their families. 
People who go about their programming with a special kind of enthusiasm. 

Half the programs are under S2(). Some are as little as $14.95. But even the $150 
programs are ej^eptional values. And although the catalog itself carries a $4 cover price, it's 
yours free if you order before December 31. 1984. Just fill out the coupon below or call: 

l-8()()-IBM-PCSW 

In Alaska or Hawaii. l-2()3-23745()4. 
One of the best investments you make in your PC may be the smallest. 



Personally Developed Software 

Post Office Box 3266 

Wallingford. Ct 06494 

Please rush me my copy of The Directory. 

Name 



Address. 
City 



State Zip . 
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FFQJECTHAir 
NEVER GETOUT 

"What do you mean, the printer's Planning a convention. Or doing 

on vacation! " the annual report. 

"Those prima donnas in develop- No matter what, someone impor- 

ment say the prototype will be a tant expects you to finish on time . 



month late. 

"Concrete just went 
up 20%!" 

"The boss wants to 
make it blue." 

If you're managing 
any kind of project 
today you've got your 
hands full. Whether it's 




H And on budget. 
And if that doesn't 
seem humanly possi- 
ble, you're right. 

That's why you 
needQWIKNET'a 
remarkable new bit 
of software magic for 
your IBM* PC. 
With QWIKNET, 



A picture of the project plan 

bringing a new product to market. and its optical mouse, you can 
Picking the best telephone system . push-button your way to figuring 
Constructmg an office building. the time , money and resources 



SeeosatBoothMIOlO 

COmMM '/Fall '84 

November 14-18, MGM Grand Hotel 



^BM is a registered trademark of International Busmess Machines 



RGEMENTmi 
OF HAND AGAIN 



you need to complete a project, 
And when changes threaten your 
best-laid plans, QWIKNET analyzes 
the effects on your deadlines and 
budget. Then it helps you make the 
necessary adjustments to keep 
on track. 

QWIKNET is an idea that could 
only have come from PSDI. We cre- 
ated the world's most respected 
family of project management soft- 
ware for mainframes and minis: 
PROJECT/2* And 16 years of exper- 
ience have given QWIKNET more 
savvy, more power, and more usable 
features than any other product. 

Features like easy pop-down 



gwnmsr 



menus. Window management. 
CPM analysis. Network graphics. 
And a report writer. 

For the name of your nearest 
QWIKNET dealer, or a free copy 
of the "Project 
Management 
Primer," call us 
at 617-661-1444. 
With QWIKNET, 
project manage- 
ment won't be a 
project anymore. 



owmmr 

PC Project Management Software 
from I 



Project Software & Development. Inc.. 14 Story Street. Cambridge, MA 02138 
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DESKTOP COMPUTERS 

MONROE SYSTEM 2000 

80186 machine has poor IBM PC compatibility and big price tag 



BY KEN FREEZE 

Review Board 



Monroe's System 2000 desktop 
computer has started life with 
high praise from its maker, 
which claims the machine "starts at the 
competition's standards and goes on to 
exceed them in speed, flexibility, and 
simplicity." It's a good system, but 
probably not as good as all the hype. 

The competition, clearly, is the IBM 
PC and other compatible 16-bit systems. 
Monroe has indeed attempted to incorpo- 
rate the best characteristics of many 
different systems into the System 2000. In 
doing so, though, Monroe has ended up 
with a system that may be just a bit out in 
left field for some people. While just about 
every other 16-bit computer introduced in 
the last year or two has been fairly 
compatible with the IBM PC, Monroe has 
chosen to take a different route and move 
somewhat away from such compatibility. 
The choice shows up mostly in the 
selection of software available. 

At the heart of the Monroe system is 
the Intel 16-bit 80186 microprocessor, a 
faster and improved version of the Intel 
8086. Like the 8086, the 80186 handles 
data in full 16-bit units. The IBM PC and 
many competitors instead use the 8088, 
which can handle information internally in 
16-bit units but must send and receive that 
information from the outside world 8 bits 
at a time. The use of the 80186 in this ma- 
chine results in a noticeable increase in 
speed over the IBM PC or the Compaq 
Portable, although not as much of an 
increase as you might expect. 

Some of the System 2000's other 
features include a battery-operated clock/ 
calendar, two serial ports, one parallel 
port, five expansion slots, and 128K of 
random-access memory. The memory can 
be expanded to a maximum of 896K. The 
machine also has what could be called 
"nonstandard" 720K capacity floppy disk 
drives and can be obtained with an internal 
hard disk drive as well. 

The System 2000 comes in several 
versions, with varying amounts of memo- 



Ken Freeze, a photojournalist and maga- 
zine editor, has used the IBM PC since it 
was introduced in 1981. It now gets three 
times as much use as the family 
television. 



ry, disk drives, and monitor types — and 
prices ranging from expensive to down- 
right steep. The basic model, MS 2111, 
which retails for $3,095, includes 128K of 
memory, one floppy disk drive, and an 
amber monitor. We tested model MS 
2322, which includes 256K of memory, 
one floppy disk drive, a 10-megabyte 
internal hard disk drive, and a red-green- 
blue monitor — all for a whopping $6,295. 
This is not an economy computer. 
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Summary: The Monroe System 
2000, a costly machine, includes 
several of the best features of 1 6-bit 
computers. But it has sacrificed IBM 
PC compatibility to do it, and you 
will have to check software 
compatibility and availability 
carefully because of the 720K 
floppy drives. 

Product details: List price, $3,095 
(basic model). Includes 80186 
microprocessor running MS-DOS or 
CP/M-86; 1 28K RAM; one 720K 
floppy drive; keyboard; amber 
monitor; two serial ports; parallel 
port; five expansion slots; clock/ 
calendar. Memory con be expanded 
to 896K. Manufactured by Monroe 
Systems for Business, The American 
Road, Morris Plains, NJ 07950; 
(201) 993-2000. 



All those components are housed in a 
single cabinet. In the back of the cabinet 
are two power outlets. These are handy 
for plugging in your monitor and printer 
without cluttering up your wall outlet. 

The Monroe's 92-key keyboard is a big 
improvement over that of the IBM PC. In 
fact, it's very much like that of the TI 
Professional, with separate cursor key and 
number pads, and 14 function keys across 
the top of the board. There are also lighted 
caps lock, numbers lock, and scroll lock 
indicators. The keys feel just a little 
mushy, but you can set the system to 
provide a "beep" when a key is pressed if 
you feel the need for an audible key 
response. You can adjust the keyboard to 
three angles for added comfort. 

Monroe provides a choice of two 
monitors as part of the System 2000: an 
amber monochrome screen and a red- 
green-blue color monitor. Both make use 
of the same internal circuit board and both 
provide 640- by 400-pixel, bit-mapped 
graphics. They sport built-in, turn-and-tilt 
pedestals that are just about the best 
we've seen. They allow for easy adjust- 
ment of the screen. 

The color screen we tested was of good 
quality — as good as the majority of better 
red-green-blue monitors. Combined with 
the ergonomic design of the screen, we 
think it is a nice choice. 

Optional hardware for the unit avail- 
able through Monroe includes a Z80- 
based, 8-bit coprocessor board; an 
RS-232C/synchronous data-link control 
communications board; add-on memory 
boards; and a 15-megabyte, external hard 
disk drive. Monroe includes two operating 
systems with the machine: MS-DOS (with 
GW-Basic) and CP/M-86 DPX. 

At this point, you will probably be 
asking yourself the same question we did: 
What's wrong with a system such as this? 
Well, from the perspective of the included 
hardware, almost nothing. Only when you 
start getting down to the software does 
the system start to falter just a little. 

The machine's floppy disk drives are 
the culprit. At the same time as they 
provide you with extra storage, they also 
prevent you from starting the computer if 



FOUR SYMBOLS: Top-notch product 
THREE SYMBOLS: Recommended 
TWO SYMBOLS: Try before you buy 
ONE SYMBOL: Not recommended 
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Monroe's System 2000 sports an adjustable display that 
comes in either amijer monochrome or color. 



you use a disk not in the 720K format. 
Because most MS-DOS software you can 
purchase comes in either a 160K, single- 
sided or 320/360K double-sided format, 
you might not be able to use those disks 
for starting purposes. 

Monroe does provide, with its versions 
of the operating systems, utilities for 
transferring programs and files from the 
smaller to larger capacity disks. The 
utilities, however, won't work with most 
disks that employ copy-protection 
schemes or that use operating systems 
other than MS-DOS or CP/M-86 (such as 
the UCSD p-System). Such a limitation 
may mean you can't use your favorite 
programs until Monroe-specific versions 
come out. 

Fortunately, Monroe has made avail- 
able many software packages tailored for 
the System 2000, including Wordstar, 
Dbase II, Supercalc, and Condor 3. 
Monroe also offers several total software 
packages for different applications, such as 
health care, accounting, and wholesaling. 

If you decide to buy software off the 
shelf, though, beware. Software that runs 
under PC-DOS — made expressly for the 
IBM PC — probably won't work on the 
System 2000. If the program is designed 
for use with MS-DOS and it's not copy- 
protected, Monroe says there's an 80 
percent chance the program will work 
without a hitch. This really means you 
have to examine your software require- 
ments carefully before you invest in the 
machine. 

Aside from this, the 720K capacity is 
welcome; it seems that a floppy never gets 
full. Such high capacity disks can also 
reduce the number of disks you may need 
for storing files. In addition, Monroe is 
aiming heavily at what used to be called 
the "turnkey" system market, in which all 



the hardware and software begins 
running automatically when you 
turn on the computer. Monroe 
wants to provide vertical applica- 
tions, general purpose programs, 
and a machine in a single package. 
Combining those with training and 
service, Monroe wants to be a "one 
stop" shop for buyers. 

You will find the Monroe easy to 
get up and running. The guide to 
operations manual takes you 
through setup of the Monroe step 
by step and includes tutorials for 
both MS-DOS and CP/M-86 that 
show you how to use most of their 
commands — something we'd like 
to see more often in IBM PC-style 
machines. 

Also included with both operat- 
ing systems is a program called 
Install, which you should use before 
you get too far along with any of 
your programs. Install makes some 
changes to the operating system that 
permit you to later specify some system 
configuration information via software. 
The Install program gets its information 
by asking you several questions about your 
particular system. This effectively takes 
the place of setting those tiny switches 
inside the computer and makes life a lot 
easier for one who shudders at the thought 
of taking a screwdriver to his computer. 

When you turn on the machine, it 
automatically runs a short diagnostic 
routine to discover any potential trouble. 
Should a problem arise, there is a 
troubleshooting section in the back of the 
guide to operations. Many of the solutions 
listed end by telling you to call your 
Monroe representative, though, so you 
might have to call Monroe if the diagnos- 
tics indicate trouble. 

Setting up the hard disk drive is easy; a 
menu-driven program allows you to ac- 
complish the task in just a few minutes. 



The manuals for the supplied software 
are, for the most part, quick rewrites of 
those normally sold with the off-the-shelf 
versions of the programs. They have 
mostly been changed to add Monroe's 
name. The hardware is documented by the 
guide to operations, a small guide to 
operations for the hard disk, a CP/M 
manual, and an MS-DOS manual. The 
Basic language has its own manual. The 
tutorial for the operating systems is the 
documentation's best feature; the rest of 
the documentation is up to par, but that's 
all. It's not exceptional. 

Most of the Monroe-supplied software 
we examined included tutorials to help you 
get started. 

If this sounds like the type of computer 
system you've wanted, don't run to your 
local computer store asking for it. The 
Monroe System 2000 is available only 
through Monroe. You will have to call the 
manufacturer, Monroe Systems for Busi- 
ness, and ask for the phone number of the 
Monroe representative in your area. 

The System 2000 is sold with a 90-day 
parts and labor warranty. Additional 
service is available for a cost from 
Monroe. The firm can provide on-site 
training and service for all the hardware 
and software you purchase from it. 

On-site service, where available, is 
provided within one day. One service 
representative with whom we spoke said 
that Monroe tries to be on-site within four 
hours of a call, certainly some kind of 
record (if Monroe manages to stick to it). 

Monroe is providing a total computer 
system designed to meet the needs of 
small businesses. If you're looking for a 
single source for your hardware, software, 
training, and service needs, and you don't 
care about IBM PC compatibility, then the 
Monroe System 2000 could be for you. If 
you're already hip deep in IBM PC 
software, though, it's best to turn some- 
where else. □ 



PORTABLE COMPUTERS 



KAYPR0 2X 

A return to the philosophy of utilitarian computing 



BY JOHN LOMBARDI 

Review Board 



N 



ot so long ago, Kaypro computers 
became the premier representa- 
tives of the generic microcomput- 
er. Kaypro machines have since grown 
beyond the basics, with expansions and 
additions providing extra memory capaci- 

John Lombardi is a professor of history 
and author of five books. He has been 
working with computers since 1967. 



ty, hard disk drives, and other features. 
Fear not, however: The transportable 
Kaypro 2X carries on the tradition of 
inexpensive utiHty computing. 

The 2X is stark utilitarian hardware. It 
is sold with an impressive quantity of 
useful software and the Juki 6100 daisy- 
wheel printer as the Kaypro Business Pak. 
The package provides sufficient comput- 
ing power to handle many tasks encoun- 
tered by small businesses, individual 
professionals, school teachers, poverty 
stricken writers, and others whose com- 
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puting needs do not demand state-of-the- 
art capabilities. 

The 2X has a keyboard, 9-inch green 
screen, two double-sided, double-density, 
half-height disk drives, and three ports 
(one parallel Centronics and two RS-232C 
serial). Everything about this machine 
speaks to utility, and nothing to aesthetics, 
finesse, or technological sophistication. It 
belongs to that class of transportable 
computers that are similar in weight and 
appearance to portable sewing machines. 

The screen displays a sharply defined 
character set along with reverse video and 
some primitive graphics. You can display 
the graphics characters through the Basic 
programming language with a relatively 
complex sequence of control characters. 
The screen display zips along quickly in 
conjunction with programs such as Word- 
star, and the sharp characters are remark- 
ably easy to read. 
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Summary: The Kaypro 2X computer 
is a plain vanilla, transportable 
CP/M machine that comes with ex- 
tensive software, no expandability, 
and offers reasonable performance 
at a bargain price. Good for word 
processing, but you should try this 
machine before buying to see if you 
like the keyboard, the screen, and 
the dealer. You ore likely to see 
quite a bit of all three. 

Product details: List price: $1,595. 
Includes Z80A processor running 
CP/M; 64K RAM; two 400K, 5 '/4 -inch 
disk drives; two RS-232C serial 
ports, one Centronics parallel port; 
9-inch green monitor; 1 1 application 
packages. Manufactured by Kaypro 
Corp., 533 Stevens Ave., Solano 
Beach, CA 92075; (619) 481-4346. 



The utilitarian nature 
dent in its stark, metal 



Typists will think 
the keyboard feels 
cheap — because it is 
cheap. Mounted in a 
detachable aluminum 
enclosure with a slant- 
ed base, the keys all 
work fine with a very 
light touch. The place- 
ment of the alphabet 
keys is standard 
Selectric. No control 
or special function 
keys appear, beyond 
the usual escape, tab, 
control, backspace, de- 
lete, and arrow keys 
and a numeric keypad. 
All keys except control 
keys repeat. 

Will this keyboard 
last a long time? It's hard to tell. The 
constant pounding of a professional writer 
may wear it out, but during the period of 
our test, it worked fine. The computer 
makes a soft electronic squeak each time a 
key is pressed, a noise that prompts an 
urge to squirt oil on the keyboard. 
Unfortunately, you have to run a Basic 
program to turn this noise off each time 
you start the machine. 

The half-height drives have positive 
disk latches that pop the disk into position 
and pop it out into your hand when you 
open the door — a very nice touch. One of 
the drives on our test machine squeaked as 
its recording head moved back and forth 
across the disk and sometimes required 
extra time for the drive to move the head 
beyond the sticking point. The disk drive 
light stays lit on the currently selected 
disk drive whether it is spinning or not, 
and a bright red light next to the screen 
tells you the computer is on. 

In addition to the sticky recording 
head, our test machine had a defective 
printer port that would work for only 15 
minutes each morning. A friendly, knowl- 
edgeable, and helpful Kaypro telephone 
representative told us to return the 
machine to a dealer for exchange or repair. 
QuaHty control difficulties with these 
machines have appeared with some fre- 
quency, so be sure of your dealer's ability 
to support the computer before you buy it. 

This machine has 64K of memory, but 
the rest of its technical specifications 
remain somewhat vague in spite of the 
voluminous documentation that comes 
with the machine. Nowhere does it 
indicate the difference between a Kaypro 
2 and a 2X, the options available for this 
machine, the disk capacity, or what type of 
microprocessor it has. A good dealer 
should know these things. 

We'll save you the trip, though. The 
Kaypro 2X differs from the Kaypro 2 in 
that it has two double-sided, double- 




of the low cost, CP/M-based Kaypro 2X is evi- 
enclosure of industrial design. 

density diskette drives with a capacity of 
400K each. The machine uses the same 
4MHz Z80A microprocessor as the Kay- 
pro 2. Options: None, unless you connect 
peripherals to the three ports. The screen 
displays 24 columns of 80 characters and 
has a graphics mode that can display 100 
by 160 pixels — hardly dazzling 
resolution. 

To set up the machine, you take it out 
of the box, open the cover, plug the cord 
into the keyboard and the computer, insert 
a master disk in drive A, plug the machine 
into the wall, and turn it on. That's all. No 
cards to add, no switches to set. This is a 
"what you see is what you get" microcom- 
puter. There are no hidden features, no 
options, no choices. 

The computer comes with the CP/M 
2.2G operating system, a version of CP/M 
set up for the Kaypro. It installs easily, 
works flawlessly, and is — well, CP/M. It 
comes complete with cryptic messages, 
obscure commands, and the other charac- 
teristics that have endeared this operating 
system to a generation of computer 
aficionados. CP/M, of course, has all the 
virtues of a standard. Programs abound for 
the system. The amount of software that 
is usable on this machine is almost 
incredible in size, variety, and quality. If a 
CP/M program has no unusual hardware 
requirements, it will run on the Kaypro 
without difficulty. 

Like other Kaypro computers, this 
machine arrives with enough software to 
sink any novice. Here's what you get: Digi- 
tal Research's CP/M 2.2G; Microsoft's 
MBasic (Basic-80) and OBasic; MicroPro's 
Wordstar, Mailmerge (3.3), Datastar, 
Reportstar, and Calcstar; Chang Labs' 
Profitplan; Oasis Systems' The Word Plus 
(1.2); and a neat typewriter emulation 
program called Type-It. You also get some 
miscellaneous utilities and games. 

This is not the place to review the 
capabilities and limitations of these soft- 
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ware packages in detail, but a few words 
about the combination may prove helpful. 
The CP/M system includes the normal set 
of utility programs, including editor, 
assembler, and debugger. In addition, Kay- 
pro includes a disk conversion program 
that will convert Kaypro disks into a wide 
variety of other formats. Unfortunately, 
this very useful item will not convert a disk 
to the PC-DOS format standard for the 
IBM PC. This omission greatly reduces 
the utility of the Kaypro within the IBM 
PC world, and is inexcusable since such 
conversion utilities exist and could have 
been included in the grab bag of programs. 
The operating system disk also has a nifty 
configuration program that sets up various 
CP/M parameters for serial printers and 
the like. 

Along with the application software, 
Kaypro includes some public domain 
games and two versions of the Basic 
language. MBasic is a standard microcom- 
puter-interpreted Basic language with 
wide support and many programs in the 
public domain. OBasic is an older version 
needed for some games and other pro- 
grams. 

The big hooks in this package, of 
course, are the major applications. Word- 
star and Mail Merge, for word processing, 
list management, and document assembly, 
represent industry standards. Kaypro 
provides the latest version (3.3) of this 
program set. The spelling checker provid- 
ed is Word Plus, a well-regarded program. 

Complex, powerful, and difficult, 
MicroPro's database management system, 
composed of Reportstar and Datastar, 
provides more than enough features for 
data management tasks appropriate for a 
computer of this capacity. 

Spreadsheet calculations can be done 
with either Calcstar, a relatively old 
spreadsheet from MicroPro, or Profit- 
plan, a slightly more recent entry from 
Chang Labs. Neither of these products is 
near the state of the art in power, 
flexibility, or ease of use, but both offer 
useful capabilities. 

The documentation supplied for the 
software in this package all comes in the 
same size and color, but inside the covers 
Kaypro has provided reproductions of the 
different programs' original software doc- 
umentation. Some of it is good (the 
Wordstar 3.3 manuals), and some is 
thoroughly opaque (Datastar and Report- 
star manuals). The computer itself is only 
modestly documented, with practically no 
technical information and precious little 
general information provided. Although 
there are some nice introductory manuals, 
they often refer to software no longer with 
the package or reference other versions of 
the computer. A knowledgeable friend 
could make using all this documentation 
much easier. 



So what's the recommendation on this 
machine? Well, it's your standard issue 
microcomputer with a complement of 
excellent to so-so software. It can't be 
expanded, it can't do anything really fancy, 
but it performs word processing and basic 
programming very well indeed, performs 
database management with unspectacular 
competence, and manipulates spread- 
sheets of modest size with considerable 
facility. 

The machine represents frozen tech- 
nology. New programs for this machine 
are scarce, improved versions of old 
programs rare, and future development 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



BY CYNTHIA E. FIELD 

Review Board 



At last there's a professional ac- 
counting package for those of you 
whose small business doesn't quite 
fall into the Fortune 500. The maker is 
Peachtree Software, and its little marvel is 
the Back to Basics accounting system. 
What's especially attractive about Back to 
Basics is that versions are available not 
just for the IBM PC but also for other 
popular computers — the Apple II series, 
the Atari 800 and 1200 XL, the Commo- 
dore 64, and the IBM PCjr. 

What's more exciting, you won't go 
bankrupt buying Back to Basics. Most 
versions cost just $195; the IBM PC 
version, $295. 

The package consists of three modules, 
each on a separate diskette (general 
ledger, accounts payable, and accounts 
receivable). You can use these individually 
or integrate them. Back to Basics is a 
double entry, accrual accounting system; 
the program conforms to generally accept- 
ed accounting practices. While its ease of 
use will please you, its many features 
should keep your accountant happy. Also, 
the included password protection gives 
your figures a measure of security. 

Among its features are those you would 
expect from a serious accounting package. 
Back to Basics offers you a built-in chart of 
accounts, listing account names and num- 
bers for liabilities, equity, revenue, cost of 
sales, and expenses. You can easily modify 
this standard chart to accommodate the 



Cynthia E. Field, a teacher for 14 years, 
has instructed classes in technical writ- 
ing, computers for children, electronic 
spreadsheets, and word processing. She is 
also a microcomputer consultant and a 
contributor to microcomputer journals. 



unlikely. But the price is right, the 
package works, and you can hardly get a 
better computing value for your money. 

When your requirements grow, you 
will have to buy a bigger and more 
advanced computer. Until then, the Kay- 
pro will do an admirable job. Its hard- 
edged industrial design will appeal to 
some, its plain competence will attract 
others, and its outstanding price will 
convince many more. If you take the 
Kaypro 2X for what it claims to be and are 
willing to invest some time to learn how to 
use it, this can be a most satisfactory 
computer. □ 
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Summary: Peachtree's accounting 
system for small businesses is a very 
capable product with a reasonable 
price. It can easily handle most 
needs of small businesses, provides 
complete reports, and comes with an 
excellent manual. Though you might 
want your accountant around when 
you first use it, it will become a 
breeze. 

Product details: List price, $295 
(IBM PC); $195 (others). Version 
tested available for the IBM PC and 
compatibles running PC- or MS-DOS. 
Available for other popular 
machines. Requires 64K RAM; two 
disk drives; printer. Published by 
Peachtree Software Inc., 3445 
Peachtree Rood N.E., Atlanta, GA 
30326; (404) 239-3000. 



BACK TO BASICS 

A capable accounting package for small businesses 
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specifics of your business. You might find 
that having one accumulated depreciation 
account does not give you precise enough 
information; if this is the case, you can 
subdivide this category into as many 
accounts as necessary. 

We used the IBM PC version of Back to 
Basics. With double-sided drives, your data 
diskettes can handle up to 254 general 
ledger accounts, 1,500 checks, and 4,500 
entries per month. The accounts payable 
module can handle 115 accounts, 700 
vendors, and about 1,500 invoices and 520 
payments per month. The accounts re- 
ceivable module lets you keep track of 750 
customers and 1,700 payments. 

With single-sided drives, the number of 
monthly entries to the general ledger and 
the number of customers, payments, ven- 
dors, and distributions within accounts 
payable and receivable are cut approxi- 
mately in half. 

You will be pleased with the general 
ledger reports available to you on-screen 
or in printed form. These reports include: 
chart of accounts; general journal; cash 
sales, receipts, and disbursements jour- 
nals; account activity report; cash recon- 
ciliation form; check registers; and de- 
tailed general ledger. You can run a trial 
balance at any time. Back to Basics 
automatically posts to the general ledger 
at month's end and prints an income 
statement and balance sheet. 

You can print 21 reports from the 
accounts payable and receivable modules, 
including the appropriate ledgers and 
journals. Back to Basics also prints checks, 
statements, and mailing labels for you. 

The package performs remarkably 
well. The drudgery associated with manual 
accounting systems is lessened by this 
program's flexibility and speed. We invited 
an independent expert, who is both a 
certified public accountant and a computer 
consultant, to peruse Back to Basics with 
us. With the exception of a minuscule 
criticism of the format of the detailed 
general ledger and balance sheet, he 
conceded that the program might not be 
well-accepted by accountants — but only 
because it may lessen demand for their 
services. 

Back to Basics was designed, in fact, for 
the nonaccountant. To say that entering 
figures is easy is an understatement. The 
program ignores incorrect information 
you may try to feed it, it won't fail on you, 
and it provides immediate warnings if your 
accounts are out of balance. You need only 
press the escape key to make corrections 
on the screen. When you press the return 
key, a highHghting cursor moves from 
entry to entry. When you reach critical 
points, you receive ample warnings about 
creating backups — which you can do 
without leaving Back to Basics. 

While that process is straightforward. 



getting around an accounting system that 
offers 36 jargon-filled menus within three 
modules is not so simple. You will have to 
take the time to thoroughly prepare 
yourself and organize your data before 
starting to use this system. For the 
business person who is new to accounting, 
Peachtree provides lots of help. Still, it 
would be wise to retain the services of 
your own accountant during initial work 
(as well as to advise you as you go along — 
computers are no substitute for profes- 
sional knowledge and experience). 

The documentation consists of a 374- 
page handbook written by Robert N. 
Anthony, a recognized financial expert and 
author, that is really a miniaccounting text 
and guidebook all in one. The handbook, 
divided into six clearly defined, color- 
coded sections, offers a tutorial based 
upon a hypothetical small business (Scott's 
TV & Stereo). Following the tutorial for 
each module is a reference section. 

A business-situations section shows 
you how to handle circumstances peculiar 
to your business. Retail businesses, for 
instance, will want to know how to adjust 
for sales returns and allowances, layaway 
sales, and sales discounts. Guidance on 
deahng with bad debts, establishing petty 
cash accounts, and recording patent pur- 
chases is given. 

An appendix listing the chart of 
accounts and system error messages is 
followed by a thorough. 10-page index. 

Other printed materials support and 
enhance the handbook. These include a 
hardware booklet, designed to help the 
new computer owner install Back to Basics 
properly on his system. The sample 



EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 



BY DAVID V^ILSON 

Review Board 



If any programming language will ever 
challenge Basic for quantity of ver- 
sions and dialects, it will probably be 
Logo. We count 20 versions now on the 
market, with more in the design stage. 
Any microcomputer manufacturer want- 
ing to be a contender in the home/ 
education arena must be able to point to a 
Logo for its machine. 

It is, therefore, not too surprising that 
the folks at Coleco arranged to provide a 
version of Logo for their Adam home 



David Wilson shows teachers how to use 
personal computers. He also administers 
and teaches in an adult-education pro- 
gram on personal computers. 



reports booklet contains examples of 
printouts that can be generated with the 
program. Lastly, a "road map" shows all 
menus with cross-references to appropri- 
ate handbook pages. 

The support offered by Peachtree is 
among the best you will encounter. Peach- 
tree's Customer Assurance Program guar- 
antees you a full range of services: 
postage-paid registration, 90-day limited 
warranty, free telephone support for 90 
days, and diskette replacement after 90 
days for $25. We were pleased to read in 
Peachtree's warranty that "the program 
substantially conforms with the program 
specifications contained in the documenta- 
tion." We were surprised to find that 
Peachtree will, under certain circum- 
stances, refund your money or compen- 
sate you up to $1,000 for "losses due to 
performance or nonperformance." Com- 
pared with the usual disclaimer of respon- 
sibihty for anything at all, even $1,000 is a 
welcome admission that Peachtree stands 
behind its product. 

When we called Peachtree, we reached 
a cordial support person. We asked her 
what we would be missing if we purchased 
Back to Basics instead of Peachtree's 
more expensive ($595 per module) Busi- 
ness Accounting system. She told us about 
the deficiencies in Back to Basics — the 
lack of modules for fixed assets, payroll, 
job costing, and inventory; the incapability 
to print invoices; and the incapability to 
transfer files later to the more sophisticat- 
ed Business Accounting program. 

She also emphasized that Back to 
Basics is a very capable accounting 
program. We couldn't agree more. □ 



computer system. What is surprising, 
given the Adam's reputation for low 
quality, is just how good Coleco's Smart 
Logo is. Coleco, like Apple, went to Logo 
Computer Systems of Lachine, Quebec, 
for its product. Coleco came back to the 
United States with a version of Logo that 
outperforms any others we have seen or 
used. 

We were first surprised by the speed 
with which its turtle cursor — for once a 
turtle that looks like one — completed a 
simple square drawing routine. Speed is 
not particularly critical in simple drawings, 
but for some complex routines, you can 
spend an hour waiting for the turtle to 
finish. We performed a simple speed test, 
executing a short routine of drawing 360 
squares, each rotated 1 degree from the 
prior square. The Smart Logo turtle 



SMART LOGO 

An excellent version of Logo with great graphics 
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completed the task in 100 seconds. 

Using an Apple He with 128K of 
random-access memory and the same 
routine, we also timed Apple Logo I, Apple 
Logo n, and Terrapin Logo. The results 
were revealing: Terrapin Logo took 250 
seconds; Apple Logo L 177 seconds; and 
Apple Logo n, 152 seconds. Smart Logo 
clearly has the swiftest turtle. 

Speed is not Smart Logo's only 
surprise. We were delighted to find that 
Smart Logo offers 16 colors for drawing or 
background, nearly three times as many as 
the software mentioned above. The addi- 
tional colors permit the creation of subtler 
and more complex images. 

But a more exciting discovery followed. 
Smart Logo has not one, not 10, but 30 
turtles, all stacked on top of each other. 
You can direct any one of them individual- 
ly, all of them together, or a selected 
group of them. If you choose, you can have 
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Summary: Smart Logo, a 
spectacular version of the 
educational Logo programming 
language for personal computers, 
has as its forte graphics and 
animation. With 30 separate turtles, 
1 6 colors, and 60 turtle shapes, you 
have a great variety of choices. The 
speed at which the turtles operate is 
also much better than in comparable 
Apple II versions of Logo. This may 
help the Adam make some inroads 
into the educational market. 

Product details: List price, $79.95. 
Version tested available for Coleco 
Adam. Requires 64K RAM; one data 
cassette drive; color TV or monitor. 
Published by Coleco, 999 Quaker 
Lane S., West Hartford, CT 061 19; 
(203) 725-6000. 



all 30 on the screen at once, each 
I>erforming different tasks. 

While that alone might win your 
loyalty, the Smart Logo turtle has still 
more surprises. Under normal circum- 
stances the turtle is indeed shaped like a 
turtle (and quite a handsome one at that), 
but there are 60 additional, predefined 
shapes you can select through the 
"setshape" command. They include sever- 
al geometric shapes, a cat, a dog, a truck, a 
car, a plane, and a rocket. 

There is also a very easy-to-use shape- 
editing procedure, which permits you to 
design and store up to 60 different shapes, 
each of which you can call on with but a 
few keystrokes. Smart Logo also provides 
a command that sets the turtle's color to 
any one of 16 possible shades. This means 
that you can separately control 30 turtles, 
each of which can be any one of 60 possible 
shapes and any one of 16 colors. 

When you combine all these facilities, 
you get a Logo that provides the tools for 
very sophisticated animation. You can 
design turtle shapes to represent whole 
shapes or elements of a multipart shape, 
assign those shapes to separate turtles, 
and choose and set the color of the turtles. 
Then you can command the turtles to the 
appropriate screen positions and provide 
them with movement commands. This 
capability is quite sensational. 

Obviously, there is a lot to explore in 
Smart Logo. There are all the usual Logo 
commands (primitives) and most of the 
recent additions to the language. Two 
such additions are the fill command, which 
quickly fills a shape outline with color, and 
the clean command, which clears the 
graphics screen but lets the turtle retain 
its last position and heading. 

There are also new primitives that 
expand your ability to control the turtle 
easily. One such is "setspeed," which sets 
the turtle moving at a constant speed from 
-128 to -1-128, incredibly useful in anima- 
tion. Smart Logo also has sound and music 
capabilities, which can be added to 



animation. Smart Logo has more exten- 
sive list processing capabilities than we 
have seen in any prior version of Logo for 
microcomputers. We expect, however, 
that the graphics potential here will, as in 
other versions, seduce the interest and 
attention of the majority. 

The documentation for Smart Logo is 
superb. It consists of a 66-page tutorial 
and a 300-page reference manual in a 
single binder. The extensive index at the 
back refers to information in troth 
manuals. 

The presentation in the tutorial is 
pleasant, low key, and lucid. The reference 
manual is well-written and well-organized. 
In addition, when you start Smart Logo, 
the program offers you the option of 
running an on-screen, interactive tutorial. 
This was helpful and also provided a 
demonstration of Smart Logo's potential 
for animation. 

We have to color this admittedly rave 
review with a pair of disappointments 
resulting from the Adam hardware. 

Although Adam disk drives really do 
exist, few seem to have found their way to 
dealer shelves, let alone homes. As of this 
writing, no software for the Adam has 
appeared in disk form. Adam uses cas- 
settes for external storage more effective- 
ly than you might expect, but as good as 
they are, the method is still far slower than 
even the slowest of disk drives. Saving and 
retrieving files created by Smart Logo can 
cause an annoying wait. 

More disappointing — and more an- 
noying — is Adam's incapability to use a 
graphics printer. The result: There is no 
way to produce a printout of the beautiful 
graphics you can create with this program. 

With both these things considered, 
Smart Logo is still spectacular. It sets new 
benchmarks for Logo on personal comput- 
ers and establishes Coleco as a Logo front- 
runner. This program alone could make 
the Adam one of the most attractive 
computer choices for use in the home or 
school. □ 
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1ST BASE 

Barely sufficient and boring — back to the drawing board 



BY STEVE MANN 

Review Board 



C 



ontrary to what one self-proclaimed 
industry visionary says, adequacy in 
software is not enough — it's 



Steve Mann is computer consultant to a 
public accounting firm and a free-lance 
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boring. This ennui is particularly apparent 
with less-than-innovative software for the 
Macintosh. One merely adequate program 
is 1st Base, a relational database manager 
from Desktop Software Corp. It suffers 
from a lack of attention to detail; perfor- 
mance, ease of use, documentation, and 
error handling could all be better. We 
don't recommend the product. 

A relational database manager is not 
much different from a simple file manager, 
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If you want to be in pictures, 




it's more fun in color 




Cr: 



PCjrColorPaint works with 
a mouse*, so the power to 
draw incredible color 
pictures is right in the 
Ini of vour 



Follow the yellow brick road. 
It sounds easy enough. But try 
"painting" on most computers and you'll 
have to settle for black-and-white 
pavement. 

That's why IBM has just introduced 
PCirColorPaint-a $99* cartridge 
program that lets you paint with PQV. 
In living, sparkling color. 

It's sophisticated, 
yet extremely 

• easy to use. 
(It works with 
a friendly little 
mouse.+l So you 
can sit right down 
and paint just about 
anything you can think. 
Whether you're an artist or 
an accountant. 

With PCjrColorPaint, you can work 
with 16 colors— 4 at a time— over 2,700 
combinations of colors altogether. And 
there are all kinds of shortcuts to help 
you put together lines, shapes, patterns, 
even different size and style lettering. 

Which makes it easy to draw and 
paint illustrations, charts, graphs, 
diagrams, whatever. For serious 
business. Or just a bit of funny business. 

Of coui^, PCjrColorPaint is only one 
program in a library of softwai'e that's 
growing by leaps ^^^^^ 
and bounds. ^^^IK. 




PCjrnow runs over a thousand of the 
best diskette programs that run on the 
IBM PC. Plus powerful new cartridge 
programs, like Lotus 1-2-3" (available 
this fall) and Managing Your Money " by 
financial expert 
Andrew Tobias. 

And for all of its 
power, it costs less 
than $1,000,* 
without monitor. 

PCjrand PCjr 
ColorPaint are 
both available now 
at authorized 
IBM PCjrdealere 
and IBM Product 
Centers. 

Go see how well they work together. 
And draw your own conclusions. 

For the name of the store nearest you, 
call 1-800-IBM-PCJR. In Alaska and 
Hawaii, call 1-800-447-0890. T'^'M'' 



More computer for your money. 

See how PCjr compares 
with other computers at its price. 
Memory Software 

User Memory (RAM): Runs over 1,000 
128KB (expand- programs written 
able to 512KB) forthelBMPC 
Permanent Memory Runs both diskette and 
cartridge programs 
Display 

40- and 80-column 
Resolution 
4-color: 

640h X 200v 
16-cclor; 
320h X 200v 
Expandability 
Open architecture 
Optional 128K8 
Memory Expansion 
Attachment(s) 
13 ports for add-ons. 
including built-in 
serial interface 



(ROM): 64KB 

Disktttt Drivt 

Double-sided, 

double density 
Capacity: 360KB 

Procesur 

16- bit 8088 

Keyboard 

Typewriter-style 
Detached; cordless 



Warranty 

1-year limited 
warranty 



r 




IBM PCjr 

Growing by leaps and bounds. 



Little Tramp character licensed by Bubbles Inc.. s a. 
"IBM Product Center prices Computer price does not include monitor, 
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which lets you create and manipulate a 
group of records having the same struc- 
ture. A relational product gives you two 
additional capabihties: projecting and join- 
ing. Projecting is fancy word for creating a 
new database with a subset of the records 
and fields from an existing database. 
Joining allows you to combine two dissimi- 
lar databases, using a common field, into a 
new collection of data. The 1st Base 
package has both capabilities. 

You can use 1st Base to create data- 
bases with up to 50 fields per record. Each 
field name is hmited to 12 characters. 
Fields can be either numeric or text, with 
numbers limited to 17 digits, text to 50 
characters. The total size of a database is 
limited by the amount of space available on 
your diskette, but the capacities are hardly 
noteworthy. 

You can create two types of reports 
from a 1st Base database — list and group. 
List reports show a group of fields from a 
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Summary: 1 st Base, a just adequate 
relational database manager for the 
Macintosh, just doesn't sport enough 
of the right stuff. Performance 
suffers because of a lack of 
Information sharing and low 
capacity; ease of use because of a 
lack of adherence to Macintosh 
standard; error handling because it 
doesn't respect a locked database. 
Wait for the next version. 

Product details: List price, $195. 
Version tested available for the 
Apple Macintosh. Requires 1 28K 
RAM; one disk drive. Printer 
recommended. Published by Desktop 
Software Corp., 228 Alexander 
St., Princeton, NJ 08540; (609) 
924-171 1. 
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database, with optional column totals. 
Group reports contain statistical informa- 
tion, such as the minimum, maximum, and 
average value of a particular field. Both 
types of reports can be sorted on one or 
more fields, and you can select a subset of 
records using various criteria. 

The program's report capabilities are 
reasonable, but not terribly flexible. You 
can position fields either horizontally or 
vertically. You can also specify limited 
combinations of the two styles. It's not 
possible to combine list and group reports. 
If you need both detailed information and 
statistics, you have to create two reports. 

If you do create two reports, you can't 
combine them readily. The program all but 
ignores the concept of passing information 
between itself and other programs. You 
can save a copy of a report's screen display 
as a Mac Paint document. There is no way, 
however, to examine or edit a 1st Base 
rejjort with Mac Write. There are no 
mechanisms for moving data between this 
database and another application. For a 
program whose basis is integration, this is 
just plain unacceptable. 

One of 1st Base's best features is the 
ease with which you can change the format 
of a database. You can add, delete, or 
change a field at any time. There are 
simple rules governing each type of 
change. For instance, if you reduce the 
length of a field, the right-most characters 
of that field will be truncated. In this 
regard, 1st Base is more flexible than most 
database managers. 

The data in a 1st Base database is 
stored as a series of sequential records. 
This makes browsing from one record to 
the next fast; it makes searching for a 
specific piece of information slow. To view 
a database's records in a particular order, 
many programs let you create indexes, 
special files that facilitate rapid, ordered 
record retrieval. With 1st Base you must 
instead sort the database, another slow 
operation. (In all fairness, part of the 
problem is the speed of the Macintosh's 
floppy disk drives.) 

The program takes up approximately 
240K of a 400K diskette. At first, you 
might think this allows you to store 
databases of up to 160K in size. This is 
true if you don't want to create any 
reports or sort your database. These 
operations must be done on the same 
diskette that holds your database, so you 
must leave enough free space for your 
largest sort or report file. These restric- 
tions make the single-disk Macintosh even 
more annoying. The 1st Base program is 
best suited for use with a hard disk. 

Most of 1st Base's capabilities — 
creating a database, entering data, gener- 
ating reports, projecting, and joining — 
are reasonably straightforward. The Mac- 
intosh's user interface accounts for some 



of this ease. But there are inconsistencies 
that make this product more difficult to 
use than it need be. For instance, to enter 
a record, you can either click the right- 
most portion of the scroll bar or strike a 
shift/return key combination. To browse 
backward, you must click the left-hand 
portion of the scroll bar. A consistent use 
of command keys would make more sense. 
This is just one example of many minor but 
irritating user interface inconsistencies. 

A bigger problem is that 1st Base 
defies one of the strongest rules of proper 
use of the Macintosh user interface: so- 
called "modeless" operation. The basic 
idea behind the Macintosh — and, for that 
matter, all descendants of the Xerox Star 
— is that you first choose an object with 
the mouse, then perform some action on 
it. Once you open a database with 1st 
Base, that database is always open until 
you quit or select another database. That 
by itself is reasonable, but there's no 
indication, such as a named window, that 
the database is active. 

You perform almost all operations on 
this starting database without explicitly 
knowing which one it is. For instance, to 
append one database to another, you open 
the first database. To perform the opera- 
tion, you close the first database and select 
the append command on the file menu. 
You then select the database you want to 
append, without specifically knowing the 
identity of the first database. This is a 
common problem with many of 1st Base's 
commands. 

Error handling in 1st Base is good in all 
but one area — locked databases. You can 
add records to and delete records from a 
supposedly locked database. Unfortunate- 
ly, you can erase a locked database. This is 
serious, and should give you as much 
security as knowing the inmates have the 
key to the asylum next door. 

Compared to typical Macintosh docu- 
mentation, 1st Base's cheaply produced 
black-and-white manual is somewhat lack- 
luster. This does not detract from its 
usefulness; the organization and content 
are good. Each chapter is primarily 
tutorial, with a summary reference section 
at the end. The index and table of contents 
are good. In addition, 1st Base has 
reasonably context-sensitive on-line help. 

We found one inaccuracy in the manual. 
The tutorial section on sorting assumes 
that one of the sample databases has been 
copied from one structure to another. The 
previous section omits that step, making 
the explanation of sorting confusing. 

The 1st Base diskette you receive 
includes an update file for the manual. It 
says that 1st Base can create reports that 
are 132 columns wide. We were not able 
to get this feature to work. As far as we 
could tell, 1st Base prints all reports 80 
characters wide, even though you can 
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create and view much wider reports. 
When we called Desktop Software about 
this problem, it was surprised, but unable 
to correct the problem. 

You can copy the 1st Base diskette, but 
the company makes use of the most 
annoying of the current crop of copy- 
protection schemes. As with more and 
more software on the market today, you 
must insert the system master when you 
first start the program from a copy. If you 
didn't like disk swapping on your Macin- 
tosh before, this kind of scheme won't 
improve your mood any. We want to 
encourage software developers to deep six 
this protection scheme and adopt ones 
with which you can make a limited number 
of functional backups that can run without 
a "key" disk. We are already aware of 
Macintosh programs that use this method. 

You can obtain a working backup copy 
for $25. Desktop Software provides rea- 
sonable telephone support. 

All in all, 1st Base needs some work, 
particularly in its user interface, which is 
not up to the quality required on the 
Macintosh. It is reasonably easy to use, 
despite itself, because of the Macintosh 
user interface, but we mark it down to Fair 
here because of its lack of adherence to 
the Macintosh standard. The program's 
performance could also be beefed up. Its 



capacity needs to be enlarged. Also, the 
developers have to understand the nature 
of information sharing on the Macintosh 
and make this program a functional part of 
the machine environment, not an end unto 
itself. 

With so many reservations, we recom- 
mend waiting until Desktop has a chance 
to bring this product up to Macintosh 
par. □ 

REVIEW 
RESPONSES 

LEADING EDGE CHEERLEADER 

The keyboard you had trouble with in 
your review of the Leading Edge PC 
(September 3, 1984) has been scrapped in 
favor of a Key Tronic 5150, which is vastly 
improved over the IBM PC keyboard. The 
product now includes MS-DOS 2.11 and 
Microsoft Basic 2.0 instead of DOS 1.25 
and Basic 1.0. It is only fair to point out, 
too, that almost any program written for 
IBM's Basic won't run on any computers 
other than IBM's. We have also run UCSD 
p-System programs (although not Jack 2) 
on the Leading Edge PC in our dealership. 



We have been Leading Edge dealers 
almost since the machines were available, 
and we have not had a failure yet, not out 
of the box or after the machines were used 
for months. I personally have never seen a 
computer product as reliable as Leading 
Edge, and I was in field repair for years. 

Joseph H. Brubaker Jr., President 
WordSource 
Temple City, CA 

THE CASE FOR THE CASE 

You write as fact in your review of the 
Datalife disk drive analyzer (October 1, 
1984) that "the IBM PC's drive is built 
into the system unit, unlike the Apple 
drive, so having the former serviced 
means essentially doing without the entire 
computer throughout the servicing." 

Almost anyone who has had the outer 
case of the IBM PC off for any purpose, 
such as adding memory, adding a multi- 
function board, adding an internal modem, 
or even changing dip switch positions, 
would have observed that the disk drives 
on the IBM PC slide out the front of the 
system unit with the removal of one or two 
screws. The removal of a floppy disk drive 
from an IBM PC is no more than a five- 
minute task. If a problem is isolated to a 
disk drive in an IBM PC, then only the disk 
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drive has to be taken to a repair center. 

Having a service representative re- 
move and reinstall the drive only increases 
your costs. The purpose of the software 
you reviewed is to isolate a problem to a 
disk drive to eliminate the problems and 
costs of taking the entire system unit to 
the repair center. 

James F. Walker III 
Detroit, MI 

Indeed, for some, the job of removing a 
drive may take only five minutes. But we 
think most readers find it undesirable to 
take their machines apart. — Editors 

GRAFIX PARTNERS 

After reading your review of The 
Grafix Partner (October 22. 1984), I can 
just picture you berating the produce 
department manager of your local super- 
market because the grapefruit you bought 
didn't come with a 10-page users manual, 
and you were frustrated trying to eat it 
without getting an occasional squirt in the 
eye. 

There is a learning curve associated 
with everything, and this is especially true 
of graphics software. In my opinion, the 
documentation is absolutely unnecessary. 
As with any graphics software, the only 
way to learn is through use and experi- 
mentation — exactly what the manual 
suggests. 

The program's unique and primary 
purpose, not even mentioned in the 
review, is to allow the user to surmount 
the limitations of virtually all other 
graphics software and to use them in 
combination (not simultaneously) to create 
a final screen image that is precisely what 
the user wants to achieve. 

Raymond A. Jacobson 
Riverside, IL 

InfoWorld welcomes comments about its 
reviews from readers. Letters are subject 
to editing for space and clarity. Please 
address your correspondence to the Tech- 
nology Editor, InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh 
Road. Suite C-200, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 



HARDWARE 

fi £ Angel Intelligent Buffer (LIGO 
Research) — A time-saving device that 
handles printing while you continue to use 
your microcomputer. This buffer is easy to 
set up and use, but printing graphics when 
using it is difficult. (9/10/84) 

S: 2 £ Apple lie (Apple) — An 
attractive, transportable version of the 
venerable lie that embodies the most 



popular options in one sealed case. The 
machine is not a performance marvel for 
business and is packaged as a family or 
home machine. (7/9/84) 

£ fi Apple Modem 1200 (Apple) 

— A 1,200-baud intelligent modem that 
performs well. Its basic problem is 
atypically sloppy documentation and a lack 
of sufficient information about the Pro- 
DOS operating systenfi. (7/23/84) 

fi Bookshelf Series 100 

(Ampro) — A fast, easy-to-use CP/M 
computer at a good price. Includes word 
processing and database-management 
software. Assembly requires some techni- 
cal know-how. (9/17/84) 

£ £ 2 Deskpro Series (Compaq) 

— Compaq's second foray into IBM PC 
compatibles is another winner, sporting 
improved speed in a series of desktop 
models. The new keyboard is not as good 
as the original and more documentation is 
needed to facilitate more technical uses. 
(10/8/84) 

fi S fl fi Diskllcr/l/)/»W — This 
external second drive for the lie looks and 
acts just like an internal drive. No-sweat 
hardware. (10/8/84) 

S fl fi HP-110 (Hewlett-Packard) 

— HP has put a lot of muscle — notably 
1-2-3 in read-only memory — into a 
battery-powered, lap-size machine. When 
you add the battery-powered peripherals, 
it's not light, but in general the high price 
is justified. (8/27/84) 

S S Xtro (ITT Information Sys- 
tems) — This is a relatively IBM PC- 
compatible desktop computer. The Xtra 
has some advantages over other IBM PC- 
style machines, good documentation, and 
good keyboard for touch-typists, but 
its display speed is much too slow. 
(10/15/84) 

fl fi fl KB5151 (Key Tronic) — 
For most uses this replacement keyboard 
is one of the most sensible and overdue 
accessories for the IBM PC. But beware of 
using it with some newer programs — 
Framework and Dbase III, among others 

— because of some compatibility prob- 
lems. (8/6/84) 

fi fl 2 Leading Edge PC (Lead- 
ing Edge Products) — Faster, nearly 
compatible IBM PC clone. Suffers mostly 
from a keyboard with poor tactile response 
and a very noisy fan. (9/3/84) 

S S S Mod-l (Mad Computer) 

— An IBM PC compatible, comparably 
priced, that really shines when it comes to 



speed, thanks to its Intel 80186 micro- 
processor. (9/24/84) 

fl S Maynard Winchester System 

(Maynard Electronics) — An inexpensive 
way to give your IBM PC or compatible 
hard disk storage. Unfortunately, the 
documentation is too sparse, especially for 
beginners. (7/30/84) 

S Mindset (Mindset) — 

Combining IBM PC compatibility with 
superb graphics, this computer's perfor- 
mance as a tool for artists and designers is 
outstanding. (8/13/84) 

S Polo System I (Polo Microsystems) 

— This dual processor machine suffers 
from a plethora of annoying minor prob- 
lems that keep us from recommending it, 
despite its fast main processor, color 
capability, and inclusion of printer and 
modem. (10/22/84) 

fl fi fl Shuffle Buffer (Interactive 
Structures) — A buffer that prints several 
copies or randomly prints files stored in its 
memory, which is expandable to 128K. 
(9/10/84) 

S S STM Portable PC (STM) - A 
full-size LCD screen, disk drives, and an 
80186 microprocessor in a lightweight 
package, this could be a top-notch travel- 
ing office if not for a problem with a 
disappearing cursor. (8/27/84) 

2 Super Mini-Floppy (Rana Sys- 
tems) — An alternative to hard disks, but 
some quality control problems are appar- 
ent; some documentation lapses could 
make setup complicated, too. (10/29/84) 

S fi fl Thinkjet (Hewlett-Packard) 

— Makes lightweight, quiet ink-jet print- 
ing affordable. A rugged unit that produces 
high quality print on the proper paper. The 
paper-feeding mechanisms have problems. 
(7/16/84) 

=^ =. = V-C-N Execuvision (Pren- 
tice-Hall) — Gives IBM PC owners 
graphics department capabilities in an 
easy-to-use package. The chief problem is 
limits on using data from other programs. 
The optional libraries are recommended. 
(10/29/84) 



SOFTWARE 

Q B Alodin (Advanced Data Insti- 
tute) — Relational database system with 
large capacity and features suitable for 
complex data processing tasks. Advanced 
features make its use difficult; documenta- 
tion problems and some commands make 
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it hard to learn. (10/22/84) 

S Q B Aura (So/trend) — Four 
solid applications that are essentially 

separate programs. The applications share 
information, but not always easily. Well- 
priced and very functional on a fixed disk 
but impractical for floppies. (9/17/84) 

B Q B Clout (Mkrorim) — Lets 
you find inforniaiion in R:Base files using 
natural language. But extracting informa- 
tion is easier than creating reports, and 
inexact bnguage can produce wrong 
answers. (9/24/84) 

B B B Datalife (Verbatim) — 
Disk drive testing program rates a drive's 
radial alignment, disk Speed, disk clamp- 
ing, and read/write accuracy. Can alert 
you to defects befwe they beoome soious. 
(10/1/84) 

B B B Dbase III (Ashton-Tate) — 

An easier-to-use update to Dbase II with 
improved error handling as well. Its menu 

system can be switched on or off at will. 
About the only drawback is the stiff price. 
(10/15/84). 

B H H Desq (Quarterdeck Offke 

Systems) — This "integrating" package 
gives owners of IBM Personal Computers 
and compatibles power, complexity, and a 
multitude of features while integrating 
existing applications in a window environ- 
ment. It makes data transfer between 
programs as easy as possible. (7/30/84) 

B B B Dollars and Sense (Mono- 
gram/ Tronix) — The latest release of 
this home budget program cures ills 
mentioned in our original review. It still 

lacks the capability to exchange informa- 
tion with other programs. (10/29/84) 

B B Electric Desk (Alpha Software 
Corp.) — Good integratron of word 

processing, database management, 
spreadsheet, and communications pro- 
grams. Price and ease of use are positive 
features, but the individual modules lack 
powo-. (10/15/84) 



H H H Financial Cookbook (Elec- 
tronic Arts) — Thirty-two "recipes" for 
home financial calculations are easy to use 
and function properly. But the calculations 
can be handled cm an ordinary calculator or 
with pencil and paper. (10/15/84). 

B B Flashcak (VisiCorp) — For 
$99, this spreadsheet performs adequate- 
ly, but in most tespedts the i»roduct pales 
in comparison to products of newer 
design. Documentation is a stumbling 
block for novkes; lack of power is a 



problem for experts. (9/.3/84) 

B B B Framework (Ashton-Tate) 
— Our pick of the big integrated guns. 
Mostly solid integration, ease of use, and 
good individual modules — unless you 
have intensive database needs or very 
large spreadsheets. Its commumcations 
nradule is poorly integrated. (10/29/84) 

B B B Friendly Writer (Friendly- 
Soft) — A word processing bargain for 
beginners and those who write occasional 
letters. The integrated spelling checker is 
one of the best we have seen. It lacks the 
formatting and special printing functions 
of more expenave word processors. 
(8/20/84) 

B B Grafix Partner (BrightbiU-Rob- 

erts) — This graphics processor works 
alone or as a graphics enhancer in 
conjunction with programs that create 
their own graphics. Truly dazzling results 
marred by poor documentation we fer- 
vently hope is improved. (10/22/84) 

B B Habadex (Haba Systems) — A 
Macintosh desktop organizer that tracks 
telephone numbers and appointments on 
screen and can dial calls. It lacks flexibility 
and doesn't always perform as expected. 
Poor error handling. (10/1/84) 

B B B Assistant Series (IBM) — 
An adaptation of the PFS series of word 
processing, filing, reporting, and graphing 
programs that lets the novice become 
ivoficient quickly. (9/10/84) 

B B Intuit (Noumenon) — Second- 
generation integrated software package 
based on file management. Transfers data 

nicely between its applications, but not all 
its functions are as good as those of 
independent products. Manuals have prob- 
lems. (10/8/84) 

B B B Kamas (Compusophic Sys- 
tems) — Would you believe a CP/M-based 
outline processor? A programming lan- 
guage is also provided with Kamas to 
improve flexibility for advanced users. 
Nice to see such a cutting edge product for 
the forgotten 8-bit masses. (10/8/84) 

B B B Mac Coach (ATI) — Who 
needs a training program for the Macin- 
tosh? Despite its detailed explanations, 
$75 may be too much to pay for one hour's 

training. Try .Apple's Macintosh tours 

before you buy. (10/8/84) 

B B B B Moc Paint (Apple) - 
A universally appealing graphics program 
that allows you to draw just about 
anything. This product is one of the best 
introductions to computing we have seen 



— and a lot of fun. (7/9/84) 

B B B Mac Write (Appl«) — This 
word processor is a breeze to use and 

capable of producing attractive docu- 
ments. Hampered only by a lack of more 
advanced features and the limit on the 
amount of text you can use in one 
document. (7/9/84) 

B B B Main Street Filer (Main 

Street Software) — An easy-to-use file 
manager for the Macintosh makes good 
use ^ the machine's envummient and 
permits you to design and quickly change 
simple records. It cannot work with other 
programs, file size is limited, and it is a Ut 
pricey. (8/6/84) 

B B B Micro Speed Read (CBS 
Software) — A worthwhile investment for 

those who have wanted a computer to help 
them to faster reading and increased 
comprehension. The manual itsetf is 
practically a textbook on improving your 
reading. A sound educational approach in a 
quality product (7/9/84) 

B B Microtrak (SoftTrak Systems) 

— Uses the Critical Path Method of 
pn^ect management to manage, not plan. 

The good update reports can't compen- 
sate for skimpy documentation and the 
incapability to share information. 

(9/17/84) 

B B New Word for Hie PCjr 

(Newstar) — A Wordstar look-alike at half 

the price. Has most features found in 
business-level packages. The nature of the 
product is complex, however, and it may 
be nmnre powerful and complex than 
needed on the jr. (9/24/84) 

B B B Nutshell (Leading Edge 
Products) — A data manager for the IBM 
PC and compatibles that is easy to use and 
offers several features not normally ftHind 

in this class of product. Its minimal printer 
support is some cause for concern, though. 
The publisher says it wiD beef up the 

support list. (8/27/84) 

B B B Office Writer (Office Solu- 
tions) — Operating nearly indentically to 

the Wang line of dedicated word proces- 
sors, this powerful and friendly word 
processor is a bit slow with large 
documents and lacks print spooling capa- 
bilities. (7/9/84) 

B Omnis 2 (Organizational Software 
Corp.) — The Macintosh version ignores 
every aspect of the machine's user 
interface, right down to fonts and the 
mouse. It's slow, difficult to use, and has 
poor documentatkm. Wait bx the next 
version. (9/10/84) 
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H Omni Writer (Human Engineered 
Software) — Sloppy programming makes 
this and the companion Omni Speller 
package difficult to learn and use. Add 
poor documentation and printing errors, 
and you can forget it. (10/22/84) 

B B B Paper Clip (Batteries In- 
cluded) — This word processor for the 
Commodore 64 creates screen format files 
and manipulates columns. It will take you 
some time to learn its commands and 
directives. (10/1/84) 

B B PC Focus (Information Build- 
ers) — Powerful microcomputer version 
of the mainframe Focus distributed data 
processing tool. The program is flexible 
and as easy to use as a program like this 
can get, but its documentation is inade- 
quate. (10/8/84) 

B B B B PFS Proof (Software 
Publishing) — Quick, versatile proofread- 
er for word processors that use ASCII 
files. Goes beyond merely checking spell- 
ings into the fringes of artificial intelli- 
gence. Easy to use, like the rest of the PFS 
line. (9/3/84) 

B B Picture Perfect (Methods and 
Solutions) — Paint program resembling 



Apple's Mouse Paint appeals to children 
ages 4 to 10. Somewhat slower and has 
fewer features than other paint programs. 
(10/15/84) 

B B Practicalc II (PractiCorp) — 
Visicalc clone for Apple series computers. 
Is supposed to integrate information. The 
spreadsheet is adequate, but editing and 
sorting capabilities are only rudimentary. 
(9/24/84) 

B B B Please (Hayes) — A good 
file manager with flexible and powerful 
reporting capabilities. But there's nothing 
that makes it really stand out from the rest 
of the crowd. (9/24/84) 

B B B The Print Shop (Broder- 
bund Software) — Apple users can make 
colorful greeting cards, stationery, signs, 
and banners. This program requires no 
graphics card or graphics knowledge and 
comes complete with colored stationery. 
(9/17/84) 

B B Pro Aid (Micro Demon) — 
Gives the Radio Shack Model 100 many 
functions and utilities that the manufactur- 
er overlooked, including the capability to 
add 26 new programmable function keys. 
Pro Aid's documentation leaves something 



to be desired, though. (8/6/84) 

B B B B Professional Series 3 

(Schuchardt Software) — Combining 
three programs in a single package, the 
Intesoft series provides spreadsheet, time 
management, and project management 
capabilities while using the same command 
and file structures. First-rate business 
software. (7/16/84) 

B B B Project (Microsoft) — An 
excellent example of a software genre 
gaining in popularity. Using the Critical 
Path Method, Project analyzes scheduling 
and resource allocation, producing useful, 
quality reports. (8/13/84) 

B B Pro Solutions (MicroPro) — A 
series of templates that lets you use the 
more advanced capabilities of the Infostar 
database. Easy enough to use, but can be 
somewhat limited in formats without 
additional programming by you, which is 
no simple matter. (10/1/84) 

B B B Qwerty (HFK Software) — 
This word processing package does a 
remarkable job in only 64K of memory, 
but because the program is memory- 
based, you are limited to about 12 pages of 
text in a document. (7/16/84) 



THE PUOGll/mMmi S SHOP 



helps compare, evaluate, find products. Straight answers for serious programmers. 



SERVICES 

• Protnmmer'i Releinl Lilt • Deilcr ilnqiiirt 

• ComMt PratfiKls • Nmlentr 

• HclplindaPuktither • Rinli Order 

• Eviluition LIttnliirt trte • (herSOOprodwtt 

• BULLETIN BOARD '7 PM 10 7 AM 617-82fi-40M 
LIST OUR 



"Guaranteeino" Software - Possible? 

It IS a very messy issue'Trust is required, but trust means that lt\e 
publisher, retailer or user gets left open to losing, being hurt The 
next Programmer's Letler oW^f% The Programmer s Shop 
trusts customers and guarantees SOLID VALUE. Ask about it 



C' LANGUAGE 



MSDOS C86-8087, reliable S395 call 

Instant C- Inter last, lull NA 50C 

Lattice 2 1 - improved 500 call 

MicrosoflC2x 500 349 

Williams -NEW. debugger 500 call 

CPM8fl Eco5ottC-now solid, lull 250 225 

BDSC- solid value 150 125 

MACINTOSH: Full. ASM NA 385 
Compare, evaluate, consider otiKrCs 



BASIC 



ENVIRONMENT 



Active Trace-debug 
BASCOM-86 ■ McroSott 
BASIC Dev. System 
8ASICA Compitef- 

BenereASlC-640K 
CB-86-DRI 
Prol BASIC Compiler 
MACINTOSH COMPIIER 

with BASICA syntax 



86 80 
8086 
PCDOS 

PCOOS 
CPM86 

PCDOS 



NA 
395 

79 

NA 

600 
345 



75 
279 
7? 

185 
439 
325 



EDITORS Programming ^■language LIBRARIES 



PCDOS NA 195 CSrtarp Realtime-source MSDOS 

808086 NA 75 GRAPHICS GraphiC-SOurce MSDOS 

806086 300 215 HALO -last, lull PCDOS 

CPM. PCOOS 175 149 GreenleaflorC-tull MSDOS 

CPM 195 175 ISAM CtodBASE-source 8086 

8086 225 196 CTree-Source, no royalties ALL 

CPM, PCOOS 150 119 dbVisla- Network, Source MSDOS 

8066 150 119 BTRIEVE -many languages MSDOS 

ClMlei't^ -no royalties MSOOS 

PHACT-withC MSDOS 

475 dBC-byLanice MSDOS 

665 SCREEN CView-validate PCOOS 

775 Databurst-C, BASIC MSOOS 

PC 1350 1295 PANEL-86-many languages PCDOS 

WINDOWS lor C-last PCDOS 



BRIEF Intuitive, flexible 
CSaeenwiti source 
FINAL WORD -lor manuals 
MINCE- Me EMACS 
PMATE- powerful 

VEDIT-lul,*Bd 



UNIX PC 



COHEREVT-IOfC" users 
COHERENT-NCI-Reallime 
VENIX- ■trueV7-wn>l 
XBHX--tn)eS3'-nch 



PCMie SSOO 

PCIike 695 
PCWce 800 



NA 
NA 
200 
NA 
150 
NA 
495 
245 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
225 
295 
NA 



RECENT DISCOVERIES 



SOIL - Manage versions, changes to source 
code, documentation Minimize confusion, 
disk space Interactive CPM 80, MSDOS S349 
LIST OUR 
I ENVIRONMENT PfilCE PRICE 
MSOOS S350 S 225 
IBM PC NA 1400 
8086 500 349 
PCDOS NA 165 



FORTRAN 



MSFORTRAN-86-lmpr 

lntetFonran-86 
600 DREortran-86-fuir77 
195 PplyFORTRAN-XREF, Xtract 



OTHER PRODUCTS 



Ask about run-omes, applications. DOS compatibil- 
ity. Other alternatives UNlXisatrademarliofBellLabs 



MAC NA 325 



Ask about ISAM other addons for BASIC 



FEATURES 



LINT-86 - finally a lull lini to find subtle bugs - 

for all MSDOS Cs S200 

Pfl0LOG86 Interpreter for MSOOS includes 
tutorials, reference and good examples Learn 
m lirst lew hours For Prototyping. Natural 
language or Al $125 



Call for a catalog, literature, and so//d va/ue 

800-421-8006 

THE PROGRAMMER'S SHOP'" 



1^ Assembler* Tools -DRI 8086 

375 Atron Debugger lor Lanice PCDOS 

^65 CODESMITH-86- debug PCDOS 

215 CURSES by Lattice PCOOS 

395 Disk Mechanic -rebuild MSDOS 

250 HS FORTH -last PCDOS 

250 iQLISP IuinOOOKRAM PCDOS 

195 MBPCobol-86-last 8086 

215 MicroPROLOG PCDOS 

265 Microsoft MASM-86 MSDOS 

139 MSD Debugger PCOOS 

MultiLink-Multitasking PCDOS 

PFIX-86 Debugger MSOOS 

PL 1-86 8086 

PLINK-86- overlays 8086 

Polylibrarian - thorough MSDOS 

PolyMAKE PCDOS 

PROFILER-86- easier MSDOS 

PROFILER -llexible MSDOS 

Prok)g-86-Leam, Expenment MSOOS 

TLCLISP-86-full. liked MSDOS 

TRACE86 debugger ASM MSDOS 

XShell-IF-THEN-ELSE MSDOS 



Visa 



128-1 Rockland Street. Hanover. MA 02339 
Mass 800-442-8070 or 617-826-7531 MasterCard 



200 159 

NA 695 

149 139 

NA 125 

70 65 

220 210 

175 call 

750 695 

NA 285 

100 85 

125 119 

295 265 

195 169 

750 495 

350 315 



99 
99 
NA 
NA 
NA 



95 
95 

125 
125 
125 



NA 235 

125 115 
295 279 



Note All prices subject to change without notice 
Ment«nthisad Some pnces are specials 

Ask about COD and POt. 

All formats available 0105 
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B H Reportflo (DayFlo) — Provides 
Dayflo owners with the report writing 
capacity lacking in the original package. 
Gives flexibility in preparing reports. 
Despite the demand for hefty main 
memory and a hard disk, the combination 
is still slow. (9/10/84) 

B Q Revelation (Cosmos) — A rela- 
tional database system and program 
generator that allows you to share 
information easily with many larger com- 
puters. Speed and features are excellent, 
but it is so big and complicated that it is 
best for large tasks and experienced users. 
Novices should avoid it. (8/27/84) 

Q B R/Maker (Smartware) — Used 
with Revelation, improves your ability to 
create a database system and use files 
created by other programs. Requires 
programming skills and is not for the 
casual user. Lack of adequate documenta- 
tion makes use unnecessarily difficult. 
(9/3/84) 

B B Spellbinder (Lexisoft) — Easy- 
to-master word processor with advanced 
formatting and printing features, but has 
substandard documentation and problem- 
atic customer support. (9/24/84) 

B B Symphony (Lotus) — The en- 
core to 1-2-3 integrates the world's best 
spreadsheet with word processing, a bit of 
database, communications, and graphics. 
But the supplied training falls short and 
the 600 commands are bound to confuse. 
More documentation needed. (10/29/84) 

B B The Write Stuff (Harper & 
Row) — Word processing program with 
fewer features than most and some bizarre 
scrolling properties that prove frustrating. 
For novices and personal use only. 
(10/22/84) 

B B B Think Tank 1 28 (Living 
Videotext) — One of the first quality 
products for Apple's Macintosh, this 
outline processor is an elegant product. Its 
only failing is the limitation imposed by 
128K of memory on the machine, making 
it impossible to add long pieces of text to 
outline entries. (8/20/84) 

B B Traveling Business Manager 

(Traveling Software) — A set of four 
cassette-based programs for lap comput- 
ers. The only really useful member of the 
series on Model 100-type machines is the 
Traveling Expense Manager. The prod- 
ucts are limited and slow on such 
machines. (7/30/84) 

B B B Typing Tutor III (Simon & 
Schuster) — Makes a tedious learning 
process more interesting by designing 



FINALLY! MAIL ORDER SERVICE YOU CAN DEPEND ON! 




BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

Now you can take advantage of the same personalized 
service enjoyed by America's largest corporations. . . 
at the same low prices! 



WORDSTAR 
PROPAK 

«317 



SYMPHONY 



«449 



WORD 
PERFECT 

«265 



MULTIMATE 



259 



CROSSTALK 



LOTUS 
1-2-3 

'299 





Usi 


Sal* 


ADVANCED DATA INSTITUTE 




Aladin 


595 


399 


ALPHA SOFTWARE 






Data Base Manager II 


295 


179 


ATI 






Training WordStar 


75 


45 


Training dBase II 


75 


45 


AXEL JOHNSON 






Autocode 


195 


139 


CDEX 






Advanced Lotus 1-2-3 


70 


45 


CHANG LABS 






Rags to Riches Ledger 


99 


79 


CONDOR 






Condor 3 


650 


259 


DIGITAL MARKETING 






Writers Pak 


295 


199 


Footnote 


99 


84 


Datebook II 


295 


179 


Notebook 


150 


98 


FOX & 6ELLER 






dGraph or QuIckcode 


295 


164 


dUtll 


99 


58 


FOX RESEARCH 






10 Base 


495 


399 


10 Net 


695 


499 


FUNK 






Sideways 


60 


45 





List Sale 


HERITAGE 






Smart Key II 


90 


79 


lillUAUCnPT 






rtRPiiic 

uunus 




cW 


lUS 






Easy System II 


395 


184 


General Ledger 


595 


319 


Accounts Payable 


595 


319 


LEXISOFT 






Spellbinder 


495 


239 


UFETREE 






Volkswrlter Deluxe 


295 


169 


UVIN6 VIDEO TEXT INC. 






Think Tank (IBM) 


195 


149 


Think Tank (Apple) 


150 


109 


MDBS 






Knowledgeman 


500 


299 


MICROPRO 






WordStar 


495 


225 


SpellStar 


150 


99 


CorrectStar 


250 


175 


Mail Merge 


250 


125 


InfoStar 


495 


248 


MICRORIM 






R Base 4000 


495 


310 


Extended Report Writer 


150 


119 


Clout 


195 


159 


MICROSOFT 






Multiplan 


250 


139 


Basic Interpreter 


350 


249 


Word/ Mouse 


475 


319 


Chart (Mac) 


125 


99 


Cash Plan (IBM) 


150 


50 



Ust Sale 

MONOGRAM 

Dollars and Sense (IBM) 179 149 
Dollars and Sense (Mac) 149 119 

OASIS 

Word Plus 150 105 

Punctuation and Style 150 95 

PACIFIC DATA SYSTEMS 

Money Track 295 219 

PEACHTREE 

Peachtext 5000 425 185 

CalendarManagement 195 165 

Decision Manager 625 495 

Business Graphics System 295 219 

Peachpak4 395 238 

PERFECT SOFTWARE 

Perfect Writer 349 218 

Perfect Writer/Speller 399 298 

PETER NORTON 

Norton Utilities 80 52 

PRENTICE-HALL 

Execuvision 395 299 

SELECT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Select Word Processor 295 199 

SORCIM 

SuperCalc2 295 154 

TYLOG 

dBase Window 249 155 

VISICORP 

VislCalcIV 250 159 

WARNER SOFTWARE INC. 

The Desk Organizer 295 239 

WOOLF SYSTEMS 

Move It 150 85 



V^e can't fit all of our huge inventory in this ad, so please call for products you don't see here 

CALL FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
TO ORDER CALL TOLL-FREE: 
(800) 235-3020 (USA) 
(800) 235-3021 (CA) 
(415) 382-9085 



TERMS: 

• Call for shipping charges 
and support policies 

• Full guarantee against 
manufacturer's defects 

• Allow 3 weeks tor checks 
to clear 

• Prices may change 

• Call for availability 

• NO CASH REFUNDS! Due 
to our low prices, 

ALL SALES FINAL. 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 

94 Gain Drive. Suite E, Novate, CA 94947 



SAME DAY SHIPMENT ON 
MOST ORDERS 
Prompt UPS service 
Authorized Purchase 
orders accepted 
Dealer, Institutional and 
quantity discounts available 
No surcharge for credit 
card purchases 
VISA & Mastercard 
accepted 
COD 
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AccountMate II : Superior Software 

Easy, effective, timesaving accounting programs 

• Easy to Use - Menu driven 

• On Line Help ■ Quick automatic assistance on screen 

• Multi-Usage ■ May keep ledger for up to 10 companies 

• Fully Integrated Programs - Every module operates by 

itself and may integrate 
with other modules 

• Reliable Technical Support-Only a phone call away! 

• Source Code Provided - Tailor-made capability 

Sample all AccountMate II programs yourself with one low-cost demonstration package. 

TV 

All programs require 'dBase II version 2.4 or greater/ "dBase III. 
•dBase II and dBase III are trademarks of Ashton Tate. 



SOFTECH 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS, INC. 



Softech Information Systems. Inc. 
20 Sunnyside Avenue 
Mill Valley, CA 94941 



For more information and lecbnical support call: 
415-381-1011 

800 762 7788 For California Order Only 

800-228-8896 For Nationwide Order Only 



Price List 



Gcfwrat Ledger 


S395 


Sales OrtJer Proctsiing 


195 


Accounts Receivable- 
Billing InvcHce-lnventorv 


295 


PurchaM Order Processir>9 


195 


Accounts Payable-Compuier 
Chacki 


295 


Maitiitg Lin 


75 











/ 

/ 
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CONTACTS TO CONTRACTS 

Software and Services Helping You Dig Out From Under 



Call 800-882-3800 

in Virginia call 703-893-6100 




• Focus on revenue 
generation through sales 

• Fast, reliable and 
comprehensive 

• Designed for quicl< 
productivity 

• Flexible to meet 
your needs 




IBM® PC/XT® and Compatibles 

IBM ana XT are regislerea 
trademarks of the IBM Corporation. 
Contacts to Contracts is a 
Irademark of Walslad and Com- 
l>any. Business Services Interna- 
tional 



WALSTAD AND COMPANY 

BUSINESS SERVICES INTERNATIONAL 

8133 Leesburg Pike, Suite 500, Vienna, Virginia 22180 
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individual learning programs for each user, 
drilling on problem areas, and providing 
full and useful reports of progress. 
(9/10/84) 

^1 Bl Wiztype (Sierra) — The comic 
strip character Wizard of Id teaches you 
how to touch-type the fun way. He may 
also teach you some bad typing habits that 
may be hard to break and frustrate you 
with menus that don't allow you to escape. 
(9/17/84) 

Q El Wordmarc (Marc Software In- 
ternational) — With several unique 
features, this word processor is relatively 
easy to learn. But it is only adequate, a bad 
microcomputer version of a mainframe 
product. Needs a new manual, some 
debugging, and improved efficiency. 
(7/23/84) 

Q B Q Word Perfect (Satellite 
Software International) — A full-fea- 
tured, reliable, and fast powerhouse of a 
word processor that includes a macro 
facility, spelling checker, merge function, 
and incredibly good support. It has so 
many features that it may overwhelm 
beginners, but in general it has about all 
vou could want in a word processor. 
(8/20/84) 



ON-LINE 



W W W CompuServe (CompuServe 
Information) — CompuServe is a valu- 
able information service that works. If 
providers continue to listen to user 
feedback, this has the potential to become 
the service for the microcomputing com- 
munity. (4/23/84) 

HP *||]» ^ QQy^ Jones News/Retriev- 
al (Dow Jones) — An informative, enter- 
taining on-line service that's well worth 
the money. Lets you pull fast-breaking 
stock market and business news off the 
wire. (4/30/84) 

WBWlhe Source (The Source) - 
Provides good quality and a broad scope of 
services at rates competitive with similar 
information systems. It has good electron- 
ic mail. It is valuable to those whose 
machines get medium to heavy use; first- 
time users should be wary of the high 
initial charge and questionable support. 
(5/7/84) 

Delphi (General Videotex) 
— One of the best values in the on-line 
services market. Access to other services, 
great support, and the Delphi Oracle. 
Error handling is sometimes cryptic. 
(8/13/84) 
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Assemblers 



CROSS-ASSEMBLERS 

Use your desktop computer as a 
development system with Avocet 
assemblers — the industn' stan- 
dard since 1980. Available for CP/ 
M-80. CP/M-86, and PCDOS/MS 
DOS host systems, in most popular 
disk formats. Target chip families: 
6805, 6809, 1802/05, 8048, 
8051. 6502. 6800, NEC7500, F8, 
Z8. COP400. 8085. Z80. $200 tn 
$500, 

AVOCKT SYSTEMS, INC. 
804-1 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(800) 448-8.S00 
(302) 734-0151 

AVOCET ^ 
SYSTEMS INC. 



CROSS ASSEMBLERS 

The same manufacturer-compati- 
ble, relocatable cross-assemblers 
Microtec has been providing to 
professional developers since 1974 
are available to transform your PC/ 
MS-DOS host microcomputer in^o 
a development system. Loaders/ 
communication utilities included. 
Target families:80186, 8096. 
8085, 8051. 8048, 68000. 6809. 
6800. Z80. 6500, others. 
Microtec Research, Inc. 

P.O. Box 60337 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088 

(408) 733-2919 



MICROTEC 
RESEARCH 



Macintosh Macro Assembler 

Assembly language programming 
on the Mac with no other hardware 
and software needed. You can 
program applications that run un- 
der their own icon. Program in an 
integrated full screen environment 
in which all parts of an Edit- 
Assemble-Test-Edit cycle can be 
performed. Powerful and easy to 
use. $125 

MAINSTAY 
2861 IB Canwood St. 
Agoura Hills, CA 91301 
(818) 991-6540 



macflsm 



Books 



WordStar in ENGLISH I 

Simple memory cixies help you 
master WordStar and Mailmerge 
in a few hours. A great reference 
with 184 pages full of practical 
examples. Saves time and money 
for anyone writing letters, charts, 
envelopes, mailing labels, or form 
letters. Block moves and IBM 
special keys fully explained. Order 
vour copv todav. Send $12.95 or 
MC/VISAto: 

English I Computer Tutorials 
1617 N. Troy 
Dept. F 
Chicago. 11, 60647 
(312) 489-1588 



WordStar in ENGLISH I 



Books/ Reference Guide 

MICROREF'" 

GIVES YOU COMPLETE SOFT- 
WARE COMMANDS AND PRO- 
CEDURES IN SECONDS! 
Thumb-indexed, easy-to-follow 
steps, built-in easel, durable plastic 
pages, illustrations, glossarv & 
index. MICROREF WordStar, 
Multipian, Visicalc, Supercalc/ 
$14.95each. MICROREF Lotus 1- 
2-3/$16.95 Order Toil-Free 800- 
32 3- 6043/ in Illinois 
800-942-6077 

Educational Systems, Inc. 
1000 Skokie Blvd. 
Wilmette, II 60091 
(312) 256-47.50 



QUICK REFERENCE GUIDE 



Diskette Copy Service 
Allenbach Industries, Inc. 

Allenbach created the industry, 
and we've since been 
imitated — but never duplicated. 
Copies supplied on OEM qualitv 
Allenbach LIFETIME GUARAN- 
TEE diskettes, now available in a 
variety of colors! Virtually all 
formats and systems. Copy protec- 
tion, serialization, downloading and 
packaging available. Rapid delivery 
on 100 to 1. 000.000 copies. 
Allenbach Industries 
2101 Las Palmas Drive 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 
Toll Free (800) 854-1515 
CA Collect (619) 438-2258 




ALLENBACH 



N D U S 



Diskette Copy Service 

"Each A Perfect Original" 

8", 5'A'\ & 3'/2" (Mac, HP 150) 
duplication, formatting & 
downloading for virtually all com- 
puter formats. We are the experts 
of CP/M, PC-DOS & MS-DOS 
duplication. Copy protection, seri- 
alization, packaging & shrink 
wrapping avibe. IBM EBCDIC to 
CP/M conversions. CP/M 8" & 
5Vr to IBM PC-DOS, MS-DOS or 
CP/M 86. Competitive turnaround 
times. We've earned our reputa- 
tion for being the best. 

DisCopyLabs 
1600 Wyatt Dr. Ste. «10 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-0438 



DisCopyLabs 



Volume Production 

DISKETTE SOFTWARE 
DUPLICATION PACKAGING 

• Major Pnxluct Introductions 

• Peak Requirements 
•5.25", 8". 3.5" 

• Printing. Warehousing 

GRE.VI ER LOS ANGELES AREA 
Hoffman Computer Products 
1720 Flower .Avenue 
Duarte, California 91010 
(818) 303-1571 



A Decade of Service 

Guaranteed fast turnaround for 
duplication and formatting on high 
quality OEM diskettes. Virtually 
all formats: Commodore, Apple, 
IBM PC, Kaypro, DEC, Atari, plus 
many more. Serialization, state of 
the art copy protection and custom 
packaging available. Personalized 
service is our specialty. 
Computer IVfedia Products 
5482 Complex Street 

Suite 110 
San Diego, CA 92123 
(619) 565-7802 

CQ^PJTER 
PRQDLJCTS 



Diskette Copy Service 

We Duplicate Your Success 

As a subsidiary of Verbatim, we're 
the company with full control of 
the total process. So we can fully 
duplicate your success - time after 
time after time after time - all the 
time! 

Data Encore 
585 N. Mary Ave. 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free 800-872-8778 
CA collect (408) 720-7400 




Excellence from Experience 

You benefit from the pride taken in 
producing top quality products at 
competitive prices. (Custom Dupli- 
cation has provided duplication and 
packaging services to industry 
leaders for over 7 years. Call and 
let us show how we earn the 
support of our customers. 
Diskettes, digital and audio cas- 
settes, video cassettes, total 
packaging. 

Custom Duplication, Inc. 
3404 Century Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90303 
(213) 670-5575 

CiiUom, 



Encryption Technology 

Long the quality leader in software 
duplication, Encryption Technol- 
ogy offers complete software ser- 
vices including duplication, custom 
copy protection, total packaging, 
and in depth hardware, software 
and media expertise. We invite you 
to hear our total quality story 
before you decide. Phone ET at 
(617)486-8401. 

Encryption Technology Corp. 
42 Nagog Park 
.Acton, MA 01720 
(617) 263-6160 



ncryplion 



t 



echnology Corporation 
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Diskette Copy Service 

Duplication and Pacitaging 

Your satisfaction is our first priori- 
ty. Starting with perfect copies, 
ever>- time. We offer full service, 
including printing, binders, format 
conversion and copy protection. 
Every diskette comes with a life- 
time warranty, fast delivery and 
f)ersonalized service. At a very low 
price. 

Priority Software 
Packaging, Inc. 
2730A S. Harbor Blvd. 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
(71 1) 546-6400 



SCrrWARE PACKAGING, INC 



Quality, Service, Speed 

Quality duplication of your soft- 
ware on lifetime guaranteed 
diskettes using state of the art 
equipment. We service virtually all 
formats and systems. Formatting, 
copy protection, serialization, and 
packaging available. Rapid turn- 
around and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

USLIFE Systems 
1380 River Bend Drive 
Dallas. TX 75247 
(214) 637-1179 

IM.IFE SYSTEMS 



Perfect Copies Guaranteed 

Why risk duplicating your impor- 
tant programs on your computer, 
when OUR equipment is designed 
solely to duplicate disks and verify 
their perfection 100% ? 

Over 600 formats including Com- 
modore 64. Plus serialization, copy 
protection, labeling, packaging, 
shrink-wrapping and F.AST, per- 
sonalized service. 

Western Transdata, Inc. 
1701 E. Edinger Ave. 

Ste. A7 
Santa Ana, CA 92705 
(714) 547-3383 (Collect) 



Western 
Transdata Inc. 

DISK DUPLICATION 




Diskette Copy Service 

Technology Leader 

In-house expertise and use of our 
proprietary duplication equipment 
allows us to offer you these 
benefits: 

• Quality and Fast Turnaround 

• Competitive low prices 

• Serialization & Protection 

• Macintosh availability 

• 3.5". 5.25", and 8" formats 

• Packaging and Kit .Assembly 
Replico Technologies Corp. 

834 Charcot Ave. 
San Jose. CA 95131 
(408) 945-1697 

!!JI!l!]II!!lIi;!J|jl|lilllll||||- 



BLANKET SERVICES 

Diskette Duplication, Packaging, 
Stocking and Drop-Shipping Ser- 
vices based on your long-term 
needs. Place a blanket order with 
releases as you need them for large 
or small quantities at a fixed price. 
No extra charge for "MASTER- 
ING", Label Printing or 
Application. 

Star-Byte, Inc. 
2564 Industry Lane 
Norristown. PA 19403 
(213) 539-4300 
(800) 243-1515 



Star-Byte, Inc. 



A Diviston ol Robinson- Hsipern Company 



"PEACE OF MIND" 

* Fast Turnaround 

* 100% Verification 

* Brand Name Diskettes 

* Packaging & Assembly 

* Over 350 Formats Avble. 

* Factory Trained Employees 

* l-ocated in the"Centerof the USA" 

* The "Clean Room" Duplicator 

SOFTWARE 
DUPLICATORS. INC. 
3801 S. Sheridan 

Ste, «156 
Tul.sa. OK 74145 
Call Collect (918) 627-0960 
or .Megadyne Order Line: 
(800) 331-4432 



Software Duplicators, Inc. 




Diskette Copy Service 

13 Years Proven Experience 

• DUPLICATION - All popular 
formats. •PACKAGING - Design, 
collate, shrinkwrap. • QUALITY - 
Multiple step Q.C. incl. off-line 
verif. • PROTECTION - Serializa- 
tion and copy protection. 

• CUSTOMER SERVICE DEPT. - 
Prompt attention, order process- 
ing, scheduling. .WARRANTY - 
Lifetime guarantee. CALL FOR 
COMPETITIVE QUOTE. 

TAPETTE CORPORATION 
1 5702 Producer Lane 
Huntington Beach. CA 92649 
Call Collect (714) 638-7960 
(213) 594-4454 



TAPETTE CORPORATION 



Total Duplication Service 

Athana. a major nifr. of diskettes, 
offers all aspects of diskette dupli- 
cation. We provide uhra-high quali- 
ty duplication in virtually all 
formats. Services include: 

* Fast Turnaround Times 

* Competitive Prices 

* Custom Copy Protection 

* Labeling & Serialization 

* Complete Pack-out 

* Host Verification 

* Blank media also available 
ATH.AN.A Incorporated 

2730 .Monterey St. 
Torrance. CA 90503 
Inside CA: (800) 262-1901. 
Outside CA: (800) 421-1591 
(213) 775-3741 

■AmAIMA 



We'd Fire Our Own Mother. 

You made it right! We duplicate 
it right! We use SPECTRUM (R) 
diskettes, made by us to exceed 
ANSI specs. 

We're so tough on quality 
control, we'd fire our own mother 
if she didn't do it right. 

We duplicate, serialize and 
copy protect all diskettes. Any- 
thing less than success is not quite 
g(Mxl enough. 

Memory Media Products 
17032 Murphy Ave. 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714)863-1101 



MEMORY MEDIA 



Diskettes 



DISKS AND DUPLICATION 

Major U.S. Mfgrs. 
Boxed 5Vi" As Low As: 
$1.29 SS/DD-$1.36 DS/DD 
Bulk S'/i" As Low As: 
$1.00 SS/DD-$1.25 DS/DD 
Tyveck Included-Freight Paid!! 
3'/2"-8"-Colored-Flippies-CALL! 
Duplication Just 25C Extra** 
Label Affixed-Envelope Stuffed 
Protection and Pkg. Available 
CALL TODAY!! 

SUPPLY LINE 
4201 Norwalk Dr. 
San Jose. CA 95129 
(408) 984-6188 



Datalife by Verbatim® 

SS/DD $17.80 per box 

DS/DD $23.90 per box 

Two Box Minimum 

Verex SS/DD $13.90 per box 

DS/DD $18. 10 per box 

Two Box Minimum 
Phone toll free « 1-800-524-8 130 
Mastercard/VISA/C.O.D. 
Disk Jockey 

P.O. Box 31126 
Chicago, IL 60631-1126 

(312) 524-8160 



Documentation 



We Wrote These Manuals: 

REMOTE CONTROL. 
FORMAT II (Kensington) 
SCREENWRITER ||, 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 

(Sierra On-Line) 
S.AVVY (Excalibur Technologies) 
TIME IS MONEY (Turning Point) 
and others, too. 

May we write yours? 

Call or send a card for our 
brochure ... or visit almost any 
computer store. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS. INC. 
19 Pelham Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
(617) 647-1098 
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Electronic Media Conversion 

To/From Over 100 Systems 

Save time and money converting 
single disks or entire libraries to 
and from over 100 systems includ- 
ing word processors, microcom- 
puters, mainframes, phototype- 
setters, and mag card equipment. 
9-track tape and OCR conversions 
supported. Over 20 billion charac- 
ters converted since 1979. 

Text Sciences Corporation 
2716 Ocean Park Blvd. 

Santa Monica, C.A 90405 
(213) 452-9114 

Text Sciences 
Corporation 

(Fiirmerly Datascan. Inc.) 



To/ From Over 175 Formats 

Your data can be copied from and/ 
or to any of the following: Vi" mag 
tape. 8" Diskette. bVt" Diskette. 

• Vi Inch Magnetic Reel Tape: 
\m B.P.I.. .^SCII/EBCDlC 

• 8 Inch Diskette: MS-DOS. 
CP/M. IBM 3740. DEC RT-ll 

• 5'/< Inch Diskette: 

IBM PC/XT/AT & compatibles 
Apple II - DOS. CP/M, Pascal 
**PLUS**Virtuallv ALL Soft- 
sectored CP/M and MS-DOS 

PROFESSIONAL 
DATA SERVICES 
383 Woodlev Road 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 
(805) 969-6993 9:00-5:30 



We Put Your Data Where 
YOU Want It' 



Hardware 



1.2MB PC-AT Disk Drives 

Replace your PC disk controller 
and full-height disk drive with our 
JDISKETTE controller plus our 
1.2MB and 360k half-height drives 
for $499. 

Only $375 without 360K drive. 
$549 with two 1.2 MB drives. Put 
800K on ordinary diskettes. 
1.2MB diskettes are $59 per box 
(10). Mounting brackets, and 
JFORM.AT included. Jdiskette also 
plugs into our JRAM-2 
multifunction board. 

Tall Tree Systems 
1032 Elwell Court Ste. 124 
Palo -Alto. CA 94303 
(415) 964-1980 




InfoLink Advertising 

Yellow Pages Directory 

InfoLink is the most cost-effective 
way to tell your story to buyers on 
a weekly basis. InfoLink generates 
sales ... It reaches buyers at that 
crucial moment — after they've 
decided to buy. but before they've 
chosen a supplier. For more info., 
call (800) 227-8365; inside CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 
1060 Marsh Rd. 
Suite C-200 
Menlo Park. CA 94025 



InfoWdrid 



Mag Tape to 
Disk Conversion 



Conversion Services 

Any 9 track 1600 BPI MAGNET- 
IC TAPE converted to: 
fi inch: CP/.M 1B.V1 3740 

iB.\1SYS;?? DisplayWR. CPT8000 
5-< inch: 

IBM PC .APPLE II ZE.N'1TH 
MOKKOW TELEVIDEO K.AYPK() 
■MTOS XEROX SUPEKBR.\IN 
TRS80 .NORTHSTAR Manv<,thcr> 
Disk to disk and disk to tape 
conversion for a variety of formats 
also available. 

Pivar Computing 

Services, Inc. 
47 W. Dundee Rd. 
Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-6010 



PIVAR 

COMPUTING SERVICES, inc. 



Mailing Lists 



.Now over 54 1 .000 micro owners - 
select bv brand: 160M 
Apple.llOM'iBM. 153M TRS-80 
and many others. 4.307 Computer 
Stores with 6 different selection 
options. 2.618 clubs and user 
groups. 1 1 .000 computer advertis- 
ers. Lists by software brand, 
printer model, schools, publica- 
tions, newsletters. Over 50 differ- 
ent micro lists. Plus direct 
response card decks. Call or write 
for FREE catalog. 

Irv Brechner 
Targeted Marketing Inc. 
Box 5125 
Ridgewood, NJ 07451 
(201) 445-7196 




Menu-Driven 
Hardware Diagnostics 

Nothing But CROSS-CHEX' ' 

CROSS-CHEX is the complete 
menu-driven system of hardware 
diagnostics. It analyzes perfor- 
mance levels of Winchester and 
floppy disk drives, video display. 
RAM memory, video memory. 
ROM character generator and 
keyboard. Includes (1) Diagnostic 
Diskette (1) CROSS-CHEX Pro- 
gram Diskette (1) Users Manual. 
Price $99.00. 

Award Software Inc. 
236 N. Santa Cruz Ave. 
Los Gates, CA 95030 
(408) 395-2773 




AWARD 

/■ SOFTWARE, 
^ INC. 



Mini /Micro Integration 
The BRIDGE 

dBASEII on a VAX? 
Wordstar onaPDPll? 
Supercalc on an MV8000? 

YES! 

Virtual Microsystems can help you 
Bridge the gap between your mini- 
computer installation and the 
world of CP/M and MSDOS micro- 
computing. 

Virtual Microsystems 
2150 Shattuck .Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-9594 



virrtual 

microsystems 



Publications 



Buy/Sell Used Computers 

.Newsletter with ads for used 
hardware. $20yr. Members enti- 
tled to 1 free ad. Buyer selects ad. 
sends price to C.S.S.; We hold it in 
escrow, notify Seller who ships to 
Buyer. Buyer has 7 days to 
examine, if not satisfied returns to 
Seller & gets money back. If O.K.. 
Seller receives price less comm. 
COMPUTER SWAP SHOP 

P.O. Box 2988 
Delray Beach, FL 33444 
(305) 498-1479 



C 

s s 



Publications / Newsletters 

Micro Magazine Abstracts 

We've covered the microcomputer 
literature since 1980. We index 
and abstract 75 key computer 
journals, e.g.. BYTE. PC WORLD, 
PERSONAL COMPUTING. EDU- 
CATIONAL TECHNOLOGY and 
INFOWORLD. 

For about $l/week (1984 price: 
$45. 1985: $60) we'll cover the pc 
literature for you. .And, 25% of the 
1500 abstracts in each bimonthly 
issue cover reviews. 
MICROCOMPUTER INDEX 
P.O. Box 50545 
Palo Alto. CA 94303 
Phone: (415) 948-8304 

Get More From Your Modem 

.Monthly publication for micro us- 
ers who are interested in online 
database searching, electronic 
mail. BBS. etc. Includes database 
reviews, search hints and applica- 
tions. Edited by information bro- 
ker Katherine .Ackerman. 12 
issues/$36. 

MODEM NOTES: for everything 
you can access by computer and 
telephone. 

MODEM NOTES 
2921 S. Brentwood 
Brentwood, MO 63144 
(314) 962-1015 

Editorial info. 
(517) 332-6818 




Software / Business 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING 

.VllNI-.M.AX is an "extremely easy 
to use" LP program for your 
micro. Chosen by COMPUTER 
DEALER as the best resource 
allixation and optimization pro- 
gram. MINI-MAX is strong, fast 
and costs only $395. Send for your 
kit: a free Beginner's Guide, a 
manual with many examples and a 
demo that's a little program in 
itself ($35). 

P.O. Box 32, Dept. I 
Kingsville. TX 78363 
(512) 595-1937 
TELEX 757375 ASC.KING 



AGRICULTURAL 

SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 

Since /.Vr.4 
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Software/CB80 Language 

CP/M Calls from CB80 

Access the FULL power of CP/M 
or MP/M direct from your CB80 
progs. Execute BDOS or XDOS 
calls. Get such info as user or CP/ 
M version number, time of dav, 
directory, etc. BDOSMASTKR 
consists of CB80 Basic ctxie to be 
"INCLUDED" in your prog and a 
module for use by LK80. Complete 
package $75. 

Practical Solutions, Inc. 
Suite If 1 134 So. Central Ave. 

Valley Stream. NY 11580 
TO ORDER: 

l-(800) 227-3800 ext. 983 

r>r\ PRACTICAL 
SOLUTIONS 



Software / Communications 
E.\SYTO LEARN & USE 

Ideal for accessing public 
databases, DIRECT.CONNECT 
was designed for those w/little or 
no communications experience. 
Manual written as Tutorial w/ 
Quick Reference for veterans. 
Help is accessible from anywhere 
in the program. Xmodem protocol 
guarantees accurate data transfer. 
IBM PC. $9.5 

Direct. aid, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 




direct-aid 



Telecommuter'" 

Adds Model 100 TEXT and 
TELCOM commands, with lots of 
extensions, to your IBM-PC or 
Tandy 1200 or Tandy 2000. 
Autodial, autologon, autosetup. 
Full text formatting. 

F'ast file transfer. Exchange files, 
execute DOS commands, run IBM- 
PC or Tandy 1200 or Tandy 2000 
programs from your Mixlel 1 00 by 
phone. $200 with null modem 
cable, VIS.A/MC. 

SIGEA SYSTEMS. INC. 
19 Pelham Road 
Weston. MA 02193 
(617) 647-1098 



Software/Communications 

Automatic Telex Exchange 

With LYNC 4.1 you can automati- 
cally send and save telexes and 
telegrams using ITT. RCA or 
Western Union. LYNC also com- 
municates with information, elec- 
tronic mail services and bulletin 
boards (Xmodem). Ready to run on 
over 130 PC-DOS,MS-DOS,CP/ 
M-80,CP/M-86,APPLE- 
DOS,CCP/M and TURBODOS 
systems. 

Norton-Lambert Corp. 
P.O. Box 4085 
Santa Barbara, CA 93103 
(805) 687-8896 




Software by Sigea 



$49 MasterCom 

MasterCom is a full featured, easy 
to use, smart terminal and file 
transfer utility for IBM PC-DOS, 
CP/M-80 computers. MasterCom 
supports Xmodem protocol, auto- 
dial, auto-answer, host mode, di- 
rectory display, batch transfer, file 
viewing, upload throttle and more. 
Thirtv dav monev back guarantee! 
$5 shipping; COD, MC/VISA 
The Software Store 
706 Chippewa Square 

Marquttle. Ml 49855 
(906) 228-7622 

The 

Software 
Stone 

Software / Engineering 
Mech./Elec. Design 

Microcomputer programs for 
HVAC, Energy Analysis, Duct 
Sizing, Piping, Lighting, Short 
Circuit, Life Cycle Costing, Fire 
Sprinkler. CP/M Pert. Job Costing, 
& more. Avail, for CP/M. CP/M- 
86, & MS-DOS computers. Demo 
disks available for 33.00 each. Ask 
about our CB80 Language & 
Printer Utilities. Send/call for 
literature. 

Elite Software 
P.O. Drawer 1194 
Brvan. TX 77806 
Bus: (409) 775-1782 
Modem: (409) 775-0760 

Dvvslopmant, Inc. 



Software / Engineering 

For the Professional 

DISCO-TECH offers the best soft- 
ware for Land Surveying. Archi- 
tecture, Civil and Structural 
Engineering. DISCO-TECH"s easy 
to run programs do the job right 
the first time. We have the 
software that professionals can 
count on. CP/M-80 & 86. MS- 
DOS, TRS-I, III & IV. 

Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa. CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

disco-^ 
<tech 

Software / Financial 
FISCAL 

FIXED INCOME 
SECURITY CALCULATIONS 

• Computes yield, price, or accrued 
interest for all fixed income 
securities. 

• Conforms to Securities Industry 
Assoc. standards. 

• Handles any day counting 
method. 

• Fast and easy to use. 

• Verifies trade confirmations and 
evaluates yield. 

Software for IBM PC and compa- 
tibles with 128K memorv and one 
disk drive. $195.00 Visa/MC/AMX 
C.^lif. Res. 6% Sales Tax 
Immediate Delivery. 

Elite Software Systems 
P.O. Box 232 
Saratoga. CA 9507 1 
(408) 741-0555 



Elite 

Software 
Systems 

Software / Languages 

MATRIX LANGUAGE 

GAUSS is a HIGH PERFOR- 
MANCE. FULL-FEATURED ma- 
trix programming language for 
IBM PC. Uses the 8087. EX- 
TREMELY FAST- 10 to 15x fast- 
er than IBM APL. STATE-OF- 
THE-ART numerical routines. 
EASY TO LEARN-uses standard 
mathematical svntax. INTRO- 
DUCTORY PRlCE-$250, with 
30 day money-back guarantee. 
.Applied Technical Systems 
P.O. Box 6487 
Kent. WA 98064 
(206) 631-6679 



GALSS 




Software/ Legal 



LAWSEARCH-WESTLAW™ 

Access the WESTLAW legal 
database w/an IBM PC or compati- 
ble. Certified and recommended by 
West Publishing Co. for their new 
line WESTLAW subscribers using 
PCs. Easy to learn & use: log-on 
automatically w/one keystroke. 
Save information to disk or printer. 
Convert files for use with word 
processors. $350 

Direct. aid. Inc. 

P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder. CO 80306 

(303) 442-8080 




direct-aid 



Software /Lotus 



Lotus-User? 

Free Mail Order Catalog for Lotus 
software users. 4-5-6 WORLD 
specializes in Lotus software, tem- 
plates, general purpose and spe- 
cialized Lotus enhancement 
programs, books, training aids, 
hardware and accessories. Call 
Toll Free: (800) 524-5678, In 
California: (805) 564-2424. 
4-5-6 WORLD 
Dept. A- 106 
P.O. Box 22657 
Santa Barbara, CA 93121 



Software/ Project Planning 

Project Planner'" 

Turns sketchy ideas into actual 
projects and draws Project Graphs 
in color. Schedule and control your 
projects, analyze alternatives with 
the powerful Critical Path Method. 
Uniquely visual and intuitive with 
easv menus. Available for Apple //, 
//+', lie. lie and Soon IBM PC. 
Demo kit $10.00. Complete pro- 
gram with elegant documentation 
$150.00 MC/VISA 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

Applitech Software, Inc. 
381 Harvard Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 497-8268 




Applitech 
Software, Inc. 
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Software / Recreational 
PCRR 

PC-RR is a railroad train simula- 
tion program that runs on an IBM 
PC/XT w/graphics: DOS 1 or 2. 
Anti-collision block control; turn- 
outs; separate speed control for 
five trains. Build vour own routes 
with PC-NEWRR; Both programs. 
20 sample routes. in,structions. 
$35. VISA/MC. 

Lewis Software 
PO Box 835165 
Richardson, TX 75080 



Software/Security 

RunTime & dBASE II Users 

COVKR YOUR ASCII is a program 
code encryptor which renders 
dBASE II source code unreadable 
and dB.ASE RunTime code 
"uncrunchable". Included is an 
OPTIMIZER which speeds up 
vour programs. COVER YOUR 
ASCII w/OPTIMIZER is available 
in MS-DOS or PC-DOS for $375. 
The OPTIMIZER (onlv) is $100. 
LAKE AVENUE SOFTWARE 

77 North Oak Knoll, 
Suite «105 

Pasadena, CA 91101 
(818) 792-1844 




Software/Taxes 



A Tax Planning Template 

Diskette used with 1-2-3" or 
Svmphonv ". User can toggle be- 
tween 1983 & 84 law. also 
includes both year's tax tables. 
Computes state income tax. 256k 
req. Flexible, menu driven. Fol- 
lows IRS forms bv line & includes: 
1040 sch. A.B.CD.E.G.W.SE 
forms 2106. 2119. 2441, 3468. 
4562. 6251. Send $75.00 Qan 85 
update $10.00) 

Permar & Associates 
1125 Sunnvhills Rd. Dpt. I 

Oakland, CA 94610 
MC/VISA 800-443-0100 
ext.644 

PERSONAL 
TAX PLANNER " 



Software/Taxes 



Almost Free - Try It Now 

Multiplan users, now's your 
chance, while thev last, try our 
acclaimed '84 T.AX-PREP (for '83 
returns & '84 planning) for ONLY 
$15+$3 shipping. Multiplan req. 
Specify IBM PC & compat. Apple 
II. 8"CP/M. TRS-80 (TRSDOS). 
BONUS $15 credit incl. for '85 
TAX-PREP. 22 sched. avail. Jan. 
for $129.95 Visa/MC 

EZWare Corporation 
17 Brvn Mawr .Ave. Suite .A 
Bala Cynwvd, PA 19004 
(215) 667-4064 



Software/Terminal 
Emulations 

The Impersonator 

Flexible coEiiniunications . . . Ideal 
for tho.se with broad or highly 
specific communications needs. 
Emulates VT52/100. ADM3A, 
IBM 3101. Televideo. Hazeltine. 
& more ... or customize your own 
terminal emulations using the pro- 
grams copyrighted communica- 
tions "language" virtually 
unlimited asynchronous capabilitv. 
.$245 

Direct. aid. Inc. 
P.O. Box 4420 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 442-8080 




direct-aid 



Talisman-Terminal Magic 

One program lets you emulate 90 
different terminals! Now any CP/ 
M-80 software functions com- 
pletely on any CP/M-80 computer, 
no matter what the configuration. 
Talisman and a communications 
package make your micro the right 
terminal for any interactive main- 
frame. Keyboard customization in- 
cluded at no extra cost. $125 
Disco-Tech 
P.O. Box 1659 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 523-1600 

dlSC03 



Software/ Utilities 
Disk Mechanic for IBM PC 

The ULTIMATE Floppy Disk 
Backup & Repair Utility. Can Back 
up ALL software protected disks 
written on the IBM PC. Works 
manually or automatically. Files or 
sectors can be restored, searched, 
examined & changed. Checks disk 
drive speed. Requires IBM PC. 
DOS 1.1 (128K)/2(192K) + 64K if 
onlv 1 floppy drive. $73 Ppd. USA. 
Call for Info/MC/VISA 

MLI Microsystems 
P.O. Box 825,' Dept. IL 
Framingham, MA 01701 USA 
(617) 926-2055 




MICROSYSTBMS 



c-tree Source Code 

Unparalleled PERFORMANCE & 
PORTABILITY in an ISAM pack- 
age at an UNBEATABLE price. 
FairCom, the creators of Digital 
Research's ACCESS MANAGER 
(tm), bring you the complete C 
source code to their newest B- 
Tree based file handler. It even 
works with networks. ONLY $395 
COMPLETE. NO ROYALTIES. 
FairCom 
2606 Johnson Drive 
Columbia. .MO 65203 
(314) 445-6833 



0 

c-teree 



COPY II PC 

COPY II PC backs up protected & 
unprotected software, with verifi- 
cation. Available memory is fully 
utilized to minimize disk duplica- 
tion time. Also includes a drive 
speed utility that can pinpoint 
drive problems. For IBM-PC. 
$39.95 + $3 s/h ($8 outside North 
America). Prepayment required: 
VISA/MC. check or money order. 
Central Point Software, Inc. 
9700 SW Capitol Hwy., 
#100 I. 
Portland, OR 97219 
(5031 244-5782 

CENTRAL POINT 
Software, Inc. 



Software /Utilities 
CopyWrite 

CopyWrite backs up IBM PC 
software. We have not found 
anything that we can't copy. 
CopyWrite is revised monthly to 
keep up with the latest in copy 
protection, and comes with a 
trade-in offer. It needs an IBM PC. 
128k and one disk drive, but can 
use more memorv or another 
drive. $50 US. ' Check/Credit 
Cards. 

QUAID 
SOFTWARE LIMITED 
45 Charles St. East 6th Fl. 
Toronto, Ontario M4Y 1S2 
Canada 
(416) 961-8243 



Quaid 
Software 
Limited 



Software/Word Processing 

PropStar Really Works! 

Get what you've always wanted - 
get type-set quality true propor- 
tional spaced printing from 
Wordstar & Newword document 
files. PropStar prints document 
files on Diablo, Qume. NEC & 
compatible printers, does not 
patch vour w.p. program. .Available 
on 8" & 5" CP/M media. Onlv 
$49.95. VISA & MC accepted. 
Civil Computing Corporation 
2111 Research Drive, Suite 1 
Livermore, CA 94550 
(415) 455-8086 



CIVIL 

COMPUTING 
CORPORATION 



Yellow Pages Directory 

InfoLink Advertising 

InfoLink is the most cost-effective 
way to tell your story to buyers on 
a weekly basis. InfoLink generates 
sales ... It reaches buyers at that 
crucial moment — after they've 
decided to buy, but before they've 
chosen a supplier. For more info., 
call (800) 227-8365; inside CA 
(800) 344-4636. 

InfoLink Advertising 
1060 Marsh Rd. 
Suite C-200 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 




Inf(AVoild 
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Positions Available 



INFOWORLD S NEW 
RECRUITMENT SECTION 

If you're recruiting computer pro- 
fessionals, we know all tfie right 
people. Starting next week, you'll 
have a new way to meet them: 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
2 exclusive pages of display 
Recruitment Advertising! 
This section will offer: 

• 8 sizes, 1/12 pg. to full page. 

• Maximum visibility for your ad 

• Fast lead time: days-not months 

• Special intro discounts to 40% 

• Most cost-effective way to 
reach 430,000 PC users, man- 
agers and professionals weekly 

Give us a call for more details. 
Richard Hengehold 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
InfoWorid 
(415) 328-4602./(800) 227-8365 
In CA call (800) 344-4636 



BAY AREA REP 

To service San Francisco Bay Area. 
Must also have book/magazine 
lines. Onset Services 415/573-1919. 



NATIONM REAL ESTAH DEVELOPER 

Computer Operations Manager 
Integrate PC's with IBM-38, Sys- 
tems development, LAN, Lotus 
and RPG III. Send resume to: 
Mr. Stuart 
UNCOLN PROKRTY COMPANY 
1 01 Lincoln Centre Drive 
Foster City, CA 94404 



Business Opportunities 



PACKAGE YOUR SOmNIRE 

IBM Value-Added Dealer for PC, 
XT and AT seeks mutually benefi- 
cial business relationship with ver- 
tical market software development 
firms. Increase sales and profitabil- 
ity by selling your software and 
IBM hardware as a system. The 
pre-loaded and tested package 
can be drop-shipped to custom- 
ers. Other sales and marketing 
services available. Reply to P.O. 
Box 612, San Mateo. CA 94401 . 



DATA SECURITY 

... Could be your future. Our estat)- 
lished company with new concepts 
seeks mature and motivated pro- 
fessionals who understand the 
problems. If you can give technical 
demos on PC's running MS/DOS 
as a security consultant either full 
or part-time, we want to talk to you 
about adding to your income and 
career. Call us at 213-494-0449. 



Business Opportunities 



XMAS $$$W/YOUR APPLE 

And our proven product. A 
Christmas Adventure - unique 
personalized software gift. 

We sold thousands last Christ- 
mas. Now you can customize & 
sell copies with our Home 
Customization Package. Clear 
profit after only four copies sold. 
Details & brochure on cost-free 
marketing strategies: BitCards 
Inc.. 30 W. Service Rd., Cham- 
plain, NY 12919. (514) 274-1103 
or SourceMail BCA631 . 



HIGH PHONE BILLS GETTING 
YOU DOWN? Get paid for using 
your phone. We'll show you how. 
O.M. ENTERPRISES 
Box 1 163, Renton, WA 98057 



Diskettes 



ELEPHANT"- PREMIUM 5V* DS/DO 

Highest quality. Static free plastic 
packaging. Unconditional warran- 
ty. List $4.80 ea., $48/20 + UPS. 
FREE CATALOG. Anthro Sys- 
tems, Dept 10, 376 E. St. Charles, 
Lombard, IL 60148 312/629-5160. 



BASF QUALIMETRIC 

5V4 with library cases ~SS/DD, 
$1 .49; DS/DD, $1 .89. 3V2 for Mac- 
intosh and HP, $3.99. 5Va 1 .2 Meg 
for IBM/AT $6. Bulk 5Va DS/DD, no 
envelopes, no labels, $130/100. 
Minimum order -30 disks; multi- 
ples of 10 only. -I- ship. Anthro 
Systems, 376 E. St. Charles, 
Lombard, IL 60148. 312/629-5160. 



Consultants 



If you've seen TKI Solver, Apple 
Logo and Acron's documentation, 
then you know us! Capitalize on 
our award winning graphic design 
expertise with the packaging, writ- 
ing and rapid production of quality 
manauls. Richland Design As- 
sociates, 357 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138 617/868-4034. 



Software 



dBASE II LABEL WRITER 

$19.95. Chrysler & Assoc., Box 
2582, SLC, Ur 841 10 801/266-9000. 



S SOFTWARE SAVINGS $ 

WORDSTAR $371 dBASE II $527 
PFS FILE $98 MULTIMATE $371 
Call! Many Others Available! 
SOFTSALES 
(716) 878-2288 
PO Box 1584, Buffalo, NY 14202 



Software 



FoxBASE ir 
Interpreter & Compiler 

dBASE II® Source Compatible 
Does everything dBASE II does... 
PLUS 

• Runs 3 to 20 times faster 

• Twice as many memory variables 

• 50% more fields per record 

• Full type-ahead 

MS-DOS $395 AOS/VS$995 

dBASE II is a registered trademark of AsMon Tate 

FOX SOFTWARE INC. 
(419) 354-3981 



Public Domain Software 

Isn't .copyrighted, so no fees to 
pay anyone! 100's of useful pro- 
grams available to rent & copy. 
24 hr. recording tells all: 619-727- 
1015. National Public Domain Ctr., 
1533 Avohill, Vista, CA 92083. 



Publh Domain 8" k (5"DS) $6 CPmug 

Sigm Zortja KP4 Epsn Max. Cra- 
mer, sase bx 28606 Cols, OH 43228 



Integrated Software 



DEAURS ... ONE TIME LICENSE. No 

Royalties. Copy & Resell Powerful 
Hard Disk Based Fully InteGrated, 
Menu-Driven Accounting System 
(W/1MB dBASE II Source Code). 
Ledjer, A/P, A/R, P.O., Invoicing, 
Payroll, Order Entry & Inventory. 
400 p. Manual w/Tutorial. MS- 
DOS, CP/M. From $395 (Ledger 
only) to $1 295 (complete system). 
Database Software Systems 
804-487-6043 Collect 



Hardware 



EAGLE PC128K sys $1460 

Eagle XL128K 10M $1975. 
ZORBA CP/M Portable 7 " $999, 9 " 
$1130. Sase Visa/MC. Z-Eighty 
Box 28355. Cols. Oh 43228. 



Dustcovers 



PROTECTION IS BEAUTIFUL! 

With our anti-static hand-made 
quilted covers for IBM, Apple, etc. 
Won t retain heat. Free color tyo- 
chure. Covers A Lot, Box 369, La 
Honda, CA 94020 (415) 747-0352. 



Supplies 



PROGRAM PACKAGING 

From game portfolios through 
cloth binders & slips. Call or write 
for Free CATALOG. Anthro Sys- 
tems, 376 E. St. Chartes, Lom- 
bard, IL 60148. (312) 629-5160. 



Publications 



Apple. Atari, IBM-PC, ^RS-80, 
CP/M Computer User Group 
Directories are now available! 
$20.00 each. Business Applica- 
tion Systems, Dept IW, 1734 
Barry Avenue, L.A., CA 90025. 



dFASTER.dBETTER" 

Make dBASE II fly. Do it using 
dPROCESSOR" + the tech- 
niques & benchmarks in this book. 
$38 or request info. Micro db Sys- 
tems. Bx 2380. Midland, Ml 48640. 



REPRINTS 
INFOWORLO SPECIAL REPORTS 

#1 Corporate Information 
Technology (24pp) 

A user's guide to coping with the 
advent of micros in the corporate 
envirfinment. 

#2 Sales & the Personal 
Computer (56pp) 
An in-depth review of products 
and ideas to add effectiveness and 
efficiency to any sales organiza- 
tion, large or small. 

I -1 0 copies $4.00 each 

I I -25 copies $3.50 each 

26-99 copies $3.00 each 

1 00 or more copies . $2.50 each 
TO ORDER/ANY COMBINATION 
Specify how many of each. En- 
close check made payable to: 

InfoWorid Reprint Dept. 
1060 Marsh Rd, Suite C-200 
Menio Park, CA 94025 



Services 



INBOUND TELEMARKETING 

For Microcomputer Hardware 
And Software Firms 
1-800-547-5000 
Tempus Telemarketing, Inc. 



Custom Cables made to your 
specs or I'll determine for you. 
TRM Engineering (415) 573-6471. 



Utilities 



HYPERCROSS XT - The only 
program that enables your TRS 80 
Mod 1, Mod 3 or Mod 4/4p to 
Read, Write, Format, Copy, Trans- 
fer 70 different MSDOS, PCDOS, 
CP/M Formats. Menu driven, very 
simple operation. Take advantage 
of public domain software, regard- 
less of diskette format. Transfer 
files tjetween formats. $79.95 -l- 
$3 ship. Specify computer. CDC, 
13715 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, CA 
91405. (213) 873-6621. VISA/MC. 
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INSIDE TRACK 



John C, Dvorak 

MORROW'S COMDEX GIVEAWAY 



H 



ave you noticed that the electronic 
news service called NewsNet is 
giving away $50 worth of connect 
time with a certificate found in every 
modem box and dozens of communications 
packages? It has a bunch of newsletters 
and news services on-line. 

What attracted my attention was how 
the company promotes state-of-the-art 
telecommunications and computer tech- 
nology. Funny. If it believes in all these 
advances, why does it say you have to 
notify it by U.S. mail if you're dissatis- 
fied with its service? The company misses 
the point about the whole scene; maybe I 
should subscribe to all those newsletters 
via U.S. mail, too. 

This backwards notion is further em- 
phasized by a 1 00 percent surcharge on 
the 1,200-baud connect line. Are these 
guys trying to discourage technology? 
Sure sounds like it. Hey, if you want 
people to use your service, charge less, 
not more, for 1,200 baud, and you'll make 
some money — tons of money. If they 
want to charge on a per-line-received rate, 
that's all right — but to charge extra to 
use a faster line? 

They should welcome and encourage 
1,200-baud connections, not discourage 
them, unless they are large stockholders 
of AT&T. Do these guys like to have their 
lines tied up at 300 baud or what? I 
don't like The Source surcharge, either, 
although it's not a ridiculous 100 percent. 

What irks me is that I know some guy 
from NewsNet will write the editor and 
complain that 1,200 baud at a 100 
percent surcharge is still one-half the 
connect charges of the 300-baud line. 
This, of course, ignores the inevitable 
time-consuming slogging through menus, 
which consumes a lot of time, even at 
1,200 baud. And who knows what kind of 
mainframe delays there may be? 

All I know is that all that really counts 
is central processing unit time on the 



big machine, and that shouldn't change at 
any baud rate if the software is any good. 
End of tirade. 

Comdex tip. As soon as you get to 
Comdex, rush over to the Morrow Inc. 
booth and pick up a copy of the little red 
book Sayings of Chairman Morrow. It 
promises to be the hit of the show and I'll 
bet you a dollar they run out of them 
within 48 hours. 

The book (a freebie) contains some of 
the funniest observations and quotes made 
by Morrow in print. Here is a typical 
Morrowism: 

We're not selling toothpaste, or bubble 
gum, or soft drinks, in which there's no 
difference in the basic product from one 
year to another except packaging. We're 



As soon as you 
get to Comdex, 
pick up a copy of 
the little red book. 



selling technology, and there's a differ- 
ence. Look at Detroit. In the early days, 
the auto industry was run by engineers 
and technical types. It was only later, to 
squeeze every last dollar out of profit, that 
they brought in the bean counters. And as 
soon as they did that, Japan came in, and 
there wasn 't anything left. 

If you're in Las Vegas a day early, you 
might want to check out the Software 
Publishing Association's 
miniconference. I'll be moderating a 
session titled the "Future of Personal 
Computer Technology." There you'll get 
to hear the knowledgeable Art Kleiner of 
Whole Earth Software catalog fame; the 
reclusive workaholic Bill Bates, author of 
the Computer Cookbook; Robert Taller, 
marketing whiz of Keycom; and Thomas 
"Doc" Byers of Digital Research. 

Byers is probably one of the the most 
engaging speakers you'll ever hear — a 
master of innuendo. For information on 
the miniconference, call the Software 
Publishing Association at (202) 364-0523. 



It's a bargain conference at $75. 

Aside Dept. Have you heard that 
Apple got a patent or copyright on its 
pull-down, pop-up menu concept? Now 
I hear that the company plans to sue 
anyone who uses the idea. 

This action is obviously targeted at 
IBM and its copycat program, PCjr Paint. 
This program looks exactly like Mac Paint 
and the Bill Budge paint clone for the 
Apple II. 

Now nobody really expects Apple to 
beat IBM in court. Heck, the U.S. 
government can't beat IBM in court. I 
think it just plans to embarrass IBM. 
Meanwhile, I have to assume the software 
for mice by Microsoft and Mouse Systems 
may be under attack. That would be too 
bad because both the Microsoft Mouse and 
the Mouse System mice are super prod- 
ucts. 

I now use a Mouse Systems mouse to 
boldface this column. The mouse comes 
with a Pascal-like compiler that allows you 
to create your own action menus that can 
act like complex command sequences. It 
takes about an hour to figure out the 
language if you program in Basic or 
assembly language. It takes about half that 
time if you program in Pascal or C. 

Microsoft has a similar system. Any- 
way, both are highly recommended as 
inexpensive add-ons. I'll take a look at the 
modern Logitec mouse in the weeks to 
come. 

Speaking of Logitec, you know that its 
Modula II is the definitive Modula II. 
This is the language that Pascal inventor 
Nicolas Wirth designed as the be-all, end- 
all Pascal-like structured superlanguage. It 
costs a hefty $495, but I understand that 
users groups can get some sort of special 
deal that is too outrageous to print. 

Call Sue Cooper at Logitec, (415) 365- 
9852 or write the company at 805 
Veterans Blvd., Redwood City, CA 94063. 
She is the marketing director and, like all 
marketing types, she loves phone calls. 

Sue is the wife of programming 
legend and gourmet Alan Cooper. Coo- 
per, a former hippie turned dilettante, just 
finished a critical path program that will be 
released by Sorcim (probably at Comdex). 
It's an amazing program that I have been 
using for my personal projects. In the 
months ahead, I'll be comparing it to the 
slickly packaged Timeline from Break- 
through Software. □ 
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¥fhen this crew slips alongside 
your IDM-PC™ or o clone, 

they ^et on-boord for kino- size 
storoge of extremely low cost! 




What gives a personal computer clout? For one thing, a respectable amount of 
storage capacity that permits it to take on bigger jobs. And the capability of 
safeguarding data with tape back-up. All this is conveniently achieved with the 
Great Lakes Superior Hard Disk Subsystem and its mate, the Quartermaster 
Tape Back-Up that gives you 60 MB storage at the cost of 23. 

Superior'" — an external hard disk subsystem available in 10 to 140 megabytes 
of storage. Qualitywise, it stands up to anything on the market. As for cost per 
megabyte, it has no peers. Comes complete with everything you need for immediate 
high speed operation. 

Quartermaster'"— tape-back-up option slips in next to the Superior Hard Disk. 
Easy to use, the V4-inch tape drive module lets you back up and restore data using 
file by file or full streaming transfer modes. Also available as a free-standing 
external tape subsystem. 

Call toll-free for full line product brochures, including Apple'" compatible products, 
expansion chassis module, local area networking and multi-function boards. 

Note: Unconditional 90-day warranty on parts and latx)r. Extended warranty 
also available. 

See the Superior/Quartermaster Crew at your local dealer. 

y The wave of the future In 
computer peripherals 



"Superior (10 through 140) and 

Quartermaster are trademarlts 

of Great Lakes Computer 

Peripherals. Inc. 
-IBM PC. IBM XT. IBM PC DOS 2 0 are 

trademarks of International Business 

Machines Corporation. 
"Apple IS a registered trademark of 

6D0I8 r-omDMiei 



COMPUTER PERIPHERALS. INC. 

2200 W. Higgins Road • Hoffman Estates, IL 60195 



GO FOR THE BEST, 
REGARDLESS OF COST 
EVEN IF IT^ CHEAPER. 





Display 


THE LEADING EDGE " 
PERSONAL COLOR FXD 

Full color display 
standard 


THE IBM XT WITH 
COLOR OPTION 

Color monitor-$680. 
Color controlier-$244. 


Memory 


256K Standard 


256K Standard 


Speed 


7.16 MHz and 4 77 MHz Standard 


4,77 MHz Only 


Expandability 


Expandable to 640K 
No additional boards 


Expandable to 640K 
Must add two boards 


Graphics 


Capability Standard 


With Color Monitor and 
Color graphic board 


Ports 


Both Parallel and Serial Standard 


Serial Standard. Parallel 
optional-$75. 


Ixpansion Slots 


7 slots Standard of which 3 remain 
open after expansion to 640K 


8 slots Standard of 
which 1 remains open 
after expansion to 640K 


Warranty 


One Full Year parts and labor 


90 Days parts and labor 


Support 


Lifetime no charge toll-free hotline 
Standard. The best in the industry 


None on hardware, 
software optional at 
$50 per call. 


Service 


Nationwide Service Centers 


Nationwide Service 
Centers 


Price- 


$3,995 Complete (Standard 10 MB 
Hard Disk Configuration) 


$5,459 Configured as 
10 MB Hard Disk 



I nere are some 
people who wouldn't 
buy a Rolls Royce for a 
buck-ninety-five if it 
didn't come with a 
hood ornament. 

Mercifully, there are 
other people; those 
who purchase things 
(like computers) be- 
cause of logic, rather 
than insecurity 

For those, we offer 
this chart showing 
how the Leading Edge 
Personal Color FXD 
Computer differs from 
the IBM' XT, not a self- 
serving litany of trivial 
distinaions, but a 
straight-up comparison 
of basic things of 
righteous concem . 

After you read it. 
bear in mind that any 
consequent aaion you 
take requires only 
admirable lack of 
cowardice. 



•as of 9-10-84 



LEADING EDGE COLOR PCi THE GREAT UNKNOWN 



LEADING EDGE PRODUCTS, INC 
LEADING EDGE PC AND SYSTEMS DIVISION 225 TURNPIKE STREET CANTON MA 02021 800-343-6833 (6171 828-8150 
FORTUNE DIVISION, 225 TURNPIKE STREET CANTON, MA 02021 800-354-0554 I6I7I 828-8150 
SOFTWARE DIVISION, 21 HIGHLAND CIRCLE, NEEDHAM, MA 02194 800-343-3436 I6I7I 449-4655 

IBM is a registered trademarlc of International Business Machines Corporatioa 



